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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


The  New  Bath  Guide ;  or ^  Memoirs  of  the  B-n-r-d  Fa¬ 
mily,  in  a  series  of  Poetical  Epistles,  By  Christopher 
Anstey,  Esq.  A  New  Edition,  with  Biographical  and 
Topographical  Preface,  and  Anecdotal  Annotations, 
By  John  Britton,  F.  S.  A.  Embellished  with  Engra¬ 
vings.  London.  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  1830. 
Post  8vo.  Pp.  176. 

The  title  New  Bath  Guide”  has  become,  as  is  indeed 
remarked  by  the  erudite  editor  of  this  work,  somewhat  of 
a  misnomer.  More  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
its  first  publication ;  and  those  who  would  seek,  in  the 
playful  Alexandrines  of  Anstey,  a  picture  of  the  modern 
frequenters  of  the  springs  of  Bladud,  might  as  well  look 
for  the  age  of  the  moon  in  one  of  Partridge’s  Almanacks, 
or  consult  the  Directory  of  the  year  1799  for  the  abode 
of  a  fashionable  physician  of  the  present  day.  In  one 
sense,  however,  it  certainly  still  is  the  New  Bath  Guide, 
— for  it  is  the  first  work  which  proposed  for  its  object  to 
initiate  the  stranger,  not  merely  into  the  localities,  but 
into  the  society,  of  Bath ;  and  it  has  remained  the  only 
one.  There  is  no  newer  Bath  Guide.  Only,  instead  of 
being  now  a  gossiping  retailer  of  novelty,  it  has  become  a 
prater  about  the  good  old  times.  It  is  like  a  gazette  of 
the  last  century,  elevated  to  the  dignified  character  of  a 
history.  The  gay  and  romantic  Miss  Jenny,— the  gallant 
Captain  Cormorant, — the  worthy  booby  Mr  Simkin, — 
Prudence — and  Tabitha  Runt ; — where  are  they?  “  Gone 
glimmering  through  the  mist  of  things  that  were.”  Their 
bag-wigs  and  solitaires,  hoops  and  tetes-de-mouton,  have 
vanished  from  the  earth,  though  they  drag  on  a  shadowy  i 
existence  in  the  verse  that  immortally  saves.”  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  cannot  do  a  more  acceptable  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  effeminate  successors  of  the  heroic  supporters 
of  these  fearful  encumbrances,  than  by  devoting  a  column 
or  two  to  the  antiquities  of  fashion. 

England  differs  from  France  chiefly  in  this  :  that 
while  our  neighbours  concentrate  all  that  they*^  have  of 
rich  and  rare  in  one  capital — assembling  all  the  delicacies 
of  their  land  into  one  huge  ragout — we  have  a  separate 
capital  for  every  independent  interest  of  the  body  politic. 
London  is  the  capital  of  law  and  politics, — Oxford  of 
learning, — Manchester  and  Sheffield  of  different  manu¬ 
factures, — Bath  is  the  capital  of  fashion.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  London  does  not  contain,  during  the  season, 
an  equal,  possibly  a  greater,  number  of  fashionables.  All 
that  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  fashion  occupies,  in  that 
busy  mart,  a  subordinate  position.  In  Bath,  she  is  pa¬ 
ramount.  There  is  the  throne  of  her  empire.  There 
people  enact  her  behests  by  day,  and  dream  of  them  by  ! 
night.  There  delegated  sovereigns  have  for  ages  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  the  goddess,  and  administered  her  equal 
laws  to  successive  races  of  “  a  true,  a  happy,  and  a  loyal 
people.” 

Ihe  first  monarch  of  this  illustrious  dynasty  sprung 
from  an  unknown  source,  was  called  Nash  before  he  as¬ 
cended  the  throne,  and,  after  that  event,  Richai*d  I.  He 


was  worthy  of  the  elevation  to  which  he  was  raised  by 
the  popular  choice,  seeing  that  the  delicacy  and  urbanity 
of  his  manners  had  previously  won  him  the  emphatic 
cognomen  of  “  Beau.”  In  the  pages  of  history,  he  is  found 
with  this  epithet  as  inseparably  prefixed  to  his  name,  as 
to  that  of  Achilles,  or  pius  to  that  of  iEneas. 
He  is  thus  described  by  an  impartial  biographer: — “  In 
the  statue  and  picture  of  the  Beau  of  Bath,  we  perceive  a 
stout,  thick,  stunted,  broad-faced,  large-wigged,  aldermanic 
human  being,  of  whose  dancing  graces  we  can  have  as 
lively  an  impression  as  of  those  of  a  bear  and  elephant.” 
His  reign,  like  that  of  some  other  monarchs — more  merry 
than  sedate — was  characterised  by  its  splendid  poverty. 
Though  ruling  over  wealthy  subjects,  and  in  the  habit  of 
raising  subsidies  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  the  sum  of 
money  found  in  the  privy  purse  at  his  decease  w^as  in¬ 
adequate  to  defraying  the  expense  of  a  monumental  tablet 
and  epitaph.  A  statue  was  raised  to  his  memory  shortly 
after  his  decease.  A  long  discussion  was  carried  on  as 
to  what  material  was  most  characteristic  of  him,  and,  not- 
Avithstanding  several  strong  arguments  in  behalf  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  his  friends  finally  decided  in  fav<»ur  of  brass. 
All  authors  are  loud  in  praise  of  this  first  and  greatest  of 
the  Bathonian  monarchs.  Anstey  sings  of  him  thus : 

Long  reign’d  the  great  Nash,  this  omnipotent  Lord, 
Respected  by  youth,  and  by  parents  adored  ; 

For  him  not  enough  at  a  ball  to  preside. 

The  uiiAvary  and  beautiful  nymph  would  he  guide ; 

Oft  tell  her  a  tale  how  the  credulous  maid 
By  man,  by  jierlidious  man,  is  betray’d  ; 

Taught  Charity’s  hand  to  relieve  the  distrest, 

While  tears  have  his  tender  compassion  exprest : 

But,  alas  !  he  is  gone,  and  the  city  can  tell 
How  in  years  and  in  glory  lamented  he  fell. 

Him  mourn’d  all  the  Dryads  on  Claverton’s  mount ; 
Him  Avon  deplored,  him  the  nymphs  of  the  fount. 

Him  the  crystalline  streams. 

«  «  « 

If  life’s  occupations  are  follow’d  below,— 

In  reward  for  his  labours,  his  virtue,  and  pains, 

He  is  footing  it  now  in  the  Elysian  plains. 

Indulged,  as  a  token  of  Proserpine’s  favour, 

To  preside  at  her  balls  in  a  cream-colour’d  beaver.” 

He  died  in  1761,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Collett,  whose  name  alone  haa.been 
preserved  by  historians.  This  is  not  unfrequently  the 
fortune  of  weak  sovereigns,  Avhen  they  follow  immediately 
upon  a  hero.  They  seem  to  be  lost  in  his  blaze,  like  the 
planets  Mercury  and  Venus  in  their  transit  between  us 
and  the  sun’s  disk. 

To  him  succeeded  Samuel  Derrick — a  poet,  critic,  and 
coxcomb — concentrating  in  himself  three  diverse  and 
brilliant  excellencies  of  character,  each  sufficient  to  secure 
immortality  for  its  possessor.  In  character,  he  somewhat 
resembled  Charles  II.  of  England.  He  closed  a  short 
reign,  rendered  troublesome  by  his  lavish  and  indolent 
habits,  in  1769  ;  a  reign,  however,  richer  in  materials  for 
history  than  any  other  period  of  the  Bathonian  empire. 
This  is  owing  to  the  industrious  collections  of  Boswell, 
(Johnson’s  Boswell,)  Smollett,  and  Anstey — all  of  whom 
were  his  contemporaries.  The  most  remarkable  incident 
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in  Derrick's  personal  history  was  his  encounter  with  the 
lap«(log  of  Miss  Tabitha  Bramble,  which,  as  Derrick  was 
of  small  atatni'e,  might  easily  have  proved  fatal,  but  for 
the  interference  of  Sir  Ulic  Mackilligiit.  His  death  gave 
occasion  to  one  of  those  civil  commotions  so  frequent  in 
elective  monarchies.  Two  candidates  aspired  to  the  va¬ 
cant  throne,  whose  claims  were  urged  by  their  respective 
adherents  with  much  clamour  and  violence.  This  civil 
war  is  remarkable  at  the  first  in  which  a  foreign  state 
arrogated  to  itself  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  kingdom  of  Bath.  The  Bristolians 
are  said  to  have  sent  a  remonstrance  on  the  subject  of  the 
feud.  It  was  at  last  ended  by  the  exertions  of  a  select 
band  of  patriots,  who  brought  forward  Captain  Wade  as 
a  candidate,  whose  character  conciliated  for  him  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  two  contending  factions. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  when  those  political 
unions,  intrigues,  and  cabals,  had  their  origin,  which  still 
gnide  the  cabinet  of  Bath.  As  we  have  uniformly  re¬ 
frained  from  taking  any  active  part  in  public  business, 
we  prefer  eschewing  the  delicate  task  of  recording  con¬ 
temporary  history,  and  thus  treading,  to  the  infinite  dan¬ 
ger  of  our  slippers,  upon  concealed  ashes.  Besides,  we 
have  already  carried  down  the  tale  as  far  as  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  reader  to  enter  with  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tion  upon  the  perusal  of  Anstey's  work. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  B-n-r— d  Family  were  publish- 
lished  some  six  or  seven  yeai*s  before  Humphrey  Clinker, 
and  Smollett  has  evidently  been  indebted  for  some  of  his 
best  Bath  scenes  to  their  pages.  The  adventures  of  the 
family  at  Bath  may  be  briefly  told.  An  only  son,  who 
has  b^n  crammed  with  good  things  by  Lady  Bountiful, 
his  mamma,  till  his  stomachic  organization  is  somewhat 
deranged,  arrives  to  try  the  watera,  in  company  with  an 
awkward  chit  of  a  sister,  their  cousin  Jenny,  and  a  dumpy 
maid,  who  has  hurt  herself  by  taking  in  succession,  just 
to  keep  her  well,  every  quack  medicine  she  sees  in  the 
papers.  Mr  Simkin  Bountiful  is  awkward,  ignorant  of  the 
world,  and  sheepish,  but  at  bottom  a  generous  fellow,  and 
endowed  with  a  blundering  kind  of  sense.  His  cousin 
Jenny  is  a  plump,  handsome  girl,  with  a  lively  temper, 
and  deep  read  in  romances.  Prudence,  his  sister,  is  one 
of  those  blanks  which  are  ready  to  take  any  impression. 
This  parlie  carr^e  consult  the  doctors,  and  enter  into  the 
amusements  at  Bath.  Miss  Jenny  and  Mr  Simkin  are 
kindly  taken  under  the  guidance  of  an  accomplished  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  cheats  the  latter  out  of  his  money  at  cards, 
and  nearly  succeeds  in  persuading  the  former  to  marry 
him.  Prudence,  and  her  maid,  Tabitha  Runt,  are  made 
the  dupes  of  a  pious  Moravian,  who  lodges  in  the  same 
house.  In  short,  after  a  brief  residence  at  Bath,  during 
which  they  flutter  through  all  the  scenes  of  gay  and  pious 
life,  the  B-n-r-d  family  return  home  with  increased 
experience,  empty  pockets^  and  one  of  the  ladies  a  little 
singed  in  reputation. 

Miss  Jenny's  picture  of  her  lover,  Captain  Cormorant, 
is  most  delicately  drawn  : 

Well  I  know  how  Romeo  dances. 

With  what  air  he  first  advances, 

With  what  grace  his  gloves  he  draws  on, 

Claps,  and  calls  up  Nancy  Dawson  : 

Me  thiXHigh  ever^  dance  conducting. 

And  the  music  oft  instructing. 

See  him  tap,  the  time  to  show. 

With  his  light  fantastic  toe; 

Skiird  in  every  art  to  please, 

From  the  fan  to  waft  the  breeze, 

Or  his  bottle  to  produce. 

Fill'd  with  pungent  eau^de-ltice. 

Wonder  not,  my  friend,  I  go 
To  the  ball  with  Romeo.” 

The  present  edition  of  this  edifying  work — the  proto¬ 
type  of  the  Twopenny  Post-bag, — is  got  up  with  great  ele¬ 
gance.  There  are  five  excellent  illustrative  engravings 
by  George  Cruikshanks.  They  have  increased,  if  that 
Indeed  be  poetible,  our  admiration  of  the  genius  of  this 


accomplished  artist.  He  has  entered  completely  into  the 
humour  of  Anstey.  Ilis  first  print  is  Simkin  consulting 
a  Bath  physician  on  his  arrival.  The  grim  look  of 
Death's  doer  contrasts  admirably  with  the  sheepish  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  anxious  patient.  Prudence  sits  with  a 
most  perpendicular  angularity  opposite  her  brother,  and 
Jenny,  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman,  leans  over  the  hack  of 
her  chair,  laughing  at  the  whole.  In  print  second  we 
have  the  Doctors  flying  from  their  own  physic.  Three 
members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  fees  in  their  pockets 
have  just  issued  from  the  house,  the  fat  nurse  is  about  to 
close  the  door  behind  them,  while  Miss  Jenny,  from  a 
window  above,  dispatches,  with  the  most  graceful  air  in  the 
world,  pill-boxes,  gallipots,  and  phials,  on  the  heads  of 
their  astonished  prescribers.  We  can  compare  the  easy 
elegance  of  the  lady  to  nothing  but  the  calm  dignity  of  the 
Apollo  following  with  his  eye  the  flight  of  the  fatal  ar¬ 
row.  The  scramble  of  the  three  Doctors  to  escape  this 
novel  avalanche,  their  fear  and  their  hurry,  their  awk¬ 
ward  contortions,  are  spiritedly  and  variously  conceived. 
Simkin  stands  at  Jenny’s  elbow  with  a  face  lustrous  with 
delight.  In  print  third,  we  see  Simkin  taking  advantage  of 
the  city  musicians,  who  have  waited  upon  him  to  congra¬ 
tulate  his  safe  aiTival,  to  rub  up  his  dancing.  There  he  is, 
capering  in  the  foreground,  with  two  chairs  for  partners. 
Rather  behind  him,  in  a  recess  on  his  right  hand,  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  elegant  flirtation  is  carrying  on  between  IMiss 
Jenny  and  her  Romeo.  Near  them  Prudence  and  the 
pious  Nicodemus  are  reading  together  some  edifying 
book.  The  maiden’s  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  page,  but 
those  of  her  instructor  are  gloating  on  her  countenance. 
To  the  left  we  catch  through  the  half-open  door,  the 
battle  between  the  musicians  and  tlie  French  footman  of 
a  surly  invalid,  who  has  been  disturbed  by  their  noise. 
We  have  never  seen  a  pictiii*e  in  which  a  whole  story 
was  better  told.  In  the  fourth  illustration,  tw’o  sturdy 
chairmen  are  forcing  into  their  chair  Tabby  Runt,  tvlio 
had  bespoke  their  services  the  previous  evening  to  carry 
her  to  the  bath,  hut  felt  her  courage  sink  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  fifth  is  a  caricature  of  Patience,  under  the 
hands  of  a  French  perruquier.  The  frontispiece  and 
fly-title  are  by  Williams,  and  are  cleverly  executed.  The 
only  thing  wanted  to  make  this  edition  of  the  New  Bath 
Guide  perfect,  was  a  livelier  editor.  Mr  John  Britton 
is  most  insufferably  dull. 


The  Fortunes  of  Perkin  Warhech  ;  a  Fomance.  By  the 

Author  of Frankenstein.”  3  vols.  London.  Henry 
Colburn.  1830. 

This  is  a  talented  work,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  little 
tedious  and  heavy.  Mrs  Shelley  infonns  us  in  the  pre¬ 
face,  that  she  studied  the  subject  originally  with  a  view 
towards  historical  detail,  but  that,  becoming  aware  of  its 
romance,  she  detennined  not  to  confine  herself  to  the 
mere  incorporation  of  facts  narrated  by  the  old  C  hro- 
niclers.  A  good  deal  of  the  leaven  of  history,  however,  still 
remains;  and  though  several  fictitious  characters  have  hccii 
introduced,  a  calm  straight-forwardness  of  style  charac¬ 
terises  the  whole  book.  The  authoress  sets  out  on  the 
assumption  that  Perkin  Warbeck  was  really  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  consequently  entitled  to  the  throne  of  Low¬ 
land  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Ldward  the 
Fifth.  Upon  this  disputed  question  it  is  unnecessary  foi* 
ns  to  enter  farther,  than  to  remark  that  snfticiont  plausibi¬ 
lity  attaches  to  IMrs  Shelley's  theory,  to  authorise  herasa 
novelist  to  avail  herself  of  it,  although  we  are  afraid  that, 
in  order  to  carry  it  through,  she  has  been  obliged,  in 
more  instances  than  one,  to  twist  to  her  own  interjireta- 
tion  the  established  facts  of  history.  The  chief  fault 
have  to  find  with  her  production  is,  that  it  does  not  hleiu 
together  with  sufficient  skill  what  is  fictitious  and  what 
is  true.  The  great  use  of  an  intermixture  of  fiction  in 
an  historical  romance^  is  to  relieve  the  reader  from  insny 
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dry  details,  and  agreeably  to  fill  up  the  interstices  be¬ 
tween  those  events  which  rivet  the  attention  the  more 
powerfully  that  they  stand  forth  in  bold  and  promi¬ 
nent  contrast  to  the  no  less  important  occurrences  of  every¬ 
day  life.  Mrs  Shelley,  however,  is  contented  to  follow 
her  hero’s  fortunes  through  thick  and  thin;  and  instead 
of  fixing,  as  we  should  have  advised  her  to  do,  on  a  few 
circumstances  of  acknowledged  interest  and  moment,  and 
contriving  that  all  the  naiTative  should  tend  towards  them, 
she  rather  prefers  patiently  to  act  the  part  of  a  biographer, 
and  with  the  utmost  perseverance  follows  Warbeck  through 
all  his  fortunes,  whether  his  adventures  be  brilliant  or 
stupid,  fortunate  or  disastrous.  Could  every  reader  enter 
into  the  fate  and  character  of  her  hero  with  the  same  en¬ 
thusiasm  as  our  authoress,  there  would  be  nothing  tire¬ 
some  in  this  minuteness  of  detail ;  but  even  though  we 
were  to  grant  that  he  was  the  veritable  heir  to  England’s 
crown,  we  fear  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  there 
was  little  in  his  career  to  warrant  our  devoting  undivided 
attention  to  it  through  three  long  volumes.  Unlike  our 
own  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  Perkin  Warbeck  had  never 
even  the  semblance  of  a  kingly  crown  upon  his  head  ;  and 
though  received  and  acknowledged  at  various  courts  as  a 
true  Plantagenet,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  within 
himself  genius  enough  to  command  his  own  fate.  From 
the  very  first,  he  was  driven  about  like  a  wreck  from  bil¬ 
low  to  billow.  Wherever  he  came,  it  was  as  a  mendi¬ 
cant  ;  and  however  generously  assisted,  he  was  never  able 
to  better  his  condition.  In  Spain,  in  France,  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland,  he  was  continually 
involved  in  intrigues  and  petty  insurrections ;  but  he  never 
once  seriously  disturbed  the  quiet  of  Henry  the  Seventh  ; 
and  at  last,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  monarch, 
the  ignominious  death  which  he  died  excited  little  sensa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted,  we  think,  that  Mrs 
Shelley  has,  in  the  present  work,  indefatigably  gone 
through  the  whole  of  Perkin  Warbeck’s  life.  Many  of 
the  smaller  adventures  and  unsuccessful  attempts  at  rebel¬ 
lion  should  have  been  omitted,  because  they  lead  to  no¬ 
thing,  and  wear  out  without  satisfying  the  mind  ;  and 
because,  moreover,  they  tend  to  diminish  our  respect  for 
her  hero,  pointing  him  out  as  one  continually  borne  down 
by  adversity,  and  consequently  one  more  to  be  pitied  than 
admired.  Had  she,  on  the  contrary,  confined  her  story 
to  one  or  two  of  the  more  striking  parts  of  his  career, — 
such  as  his  residence  and  marriage  in  Scotland,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  fate, — she  would  have  greatly  strengthened  her 
narrative ;  and  by  contracting  her  details  into  a  narrower 
compass,  given  a  solidity  and  compactness  to  them,  in 
which  they  are  at  present  deficient.  To  speak  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  painters,  her  novel  has  not  a  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful  middle-distance  and  foreground.  The  objects  intro¬ 
duced  are  too  much  diffused  and  scattered.  She  has  taken 
us  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  when  we  expected  a  broad  and 
beautiful  lake  to  burst  upon  us  at  once,  we  see  nothing 
but  the  long  line  of  a  canal,  which  is  equally  broad  at  the 
one  end  as  it  is  at  the  other. 

Though  we  have  thus  stated,  pretty  plainly,  our  ob¬ 
jection  to  Mrs  Shelley’s  novel,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  state,  no  less  plainly,  that  it  unquestionably  bears 
the  stamp  of  a  powerful  mind,  and  that  no  one  can  read 
it  without  feeling  a  conviction  that  the  authoress  need  not 
fear  a  comparison  with  even  the  must  talented  of  her  sex. 
It  is  certain  that  IVIrs  Shelley  is  apt  at  times  to  be  heavy, 
and  assuredly  her  “  Last  Man”  is,  in  many  parts,  abun¬ 
dantly  so,  yet  we  entertain  a  high  respect  for  her  abilities, 
and  believe  her  worthy  to  have  been  the  wife  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Cenci.”  There  is  much  powerful  writing 
in  her  “  Perkin  Warbeck,”  and  several  of  the  characters 
introduced — especially  those  of  Sir  llobert  Clifibrd,  Mu¬ 
ni  na  de  Faro,  and  Catherine  Gordon — are  sketched  with 
bold  vigour  and  fine  discrimination.  It  is  not,  however, 
m  a  facility  of  giving  an  intense  individuality  to  the  per¬ 
sons  of  her  story  that  Mrs  Shelley  chiefly  excels.  We 


like  her  better  in  the  narrative  parts,  interspersed  as  these 
always  are  with  her  own  observations  on  men  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  coloured  by  her  own  peculiar  imagination,  feel¬ 
ings,  and  associations.  We  last  week  gave  a  short  but 
favourable  specimen  of  her  style,  and  we  shall  now  add 
one  or  two  more.  We  like  the  following  portrait  of  the 
companion  of  Perkin  Warbeck’s  childhood — one  who 
loved  him  deeply  but  hopelessly  : 

‘‘  Monina  de  Faro  was,  even  in  childhood,  a  being  to  wor¬ 
ship  and  to  love.  There  was  a  dreamy  sweetness  in  her 
countenance,  a  mystery  in  the  profound  sensibility  of  her 
nature,  that  fascinated  beyond  all  compare.  Her  character¬ 
istic  was  not  so  much  the  facility  of  being  impressed,  as  the 
excess  of  the  emotion  produced  by  every  new  idea  or  feel¬ 
ing.  Was  she  gay — her  large  eyes  laughed  in  their  own 
brightness,  her  lovely  countenance  became  radiant  with 
smiles,  her  thrilling  voice  \vas  attuned  to  lightest  mirth, 
while  the  gladness  that  filled  her  heart,  overflowed  from  her 
lis  light  does  from  the  sun,  imparting  to  all  around  a  share 
of  its  own  essence.  Did  sorrow  oppress  her — dark  night 
fell  upon  her  mind,  clouding  her  face,  o])pressing  her  whole 
person,  which  staggered  and  bent  beneath  the  freight.  Had 
she  been  susceptible  of  the  stormier  passions,  her  subtle  and 
yielding  soul  would  have  been  their  unresisting  victim  ;  but 
though  impetuous — wild — the  slave  of  her  own  sensations, 
her  soft  bosom  could  harbour  no  emotions  unallied  to  good¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  devouring  appetite  of  her  soul  was  the  desire 
of  benefiting  all  around  her.  Her  countenance  wtis  the 
mirror  of  her  mind.  Its  outline  resembled  those  we  see  in 
Spanish  pictures,  not  being  quite  oval  enough  f(»r  a  northern 
beauty.  It  seemed  widened  at  the  foreht*ad,  to  give  space 
for  her  large  long  eyes,  and  the  cano]>y  of  the  darkly-fringed 
and  veined  lid  ;  her  hair  was  not  black,  but  of  a  rich  sunny 
chestnut,  finer  than  carded  silk,  and  more  glossy  ;  her  skin 
was  delicate,  somewhat  pale,  except  when  emotion  suffused 
it  with  a  deep  pink.  In  person  she  was  not  tall,  but  softly 
rounded;  and  her  taper,  rosy-tipped  fingers,  and  little  feet, 
bespoke  the  delicate  proportion  that  moulded  her  form  to 
a  beauty,  whose  every  motion  awakened  admiration  and 
love.  ** 

The  following  attempt,  made  by  a  creature  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  upon  Warbeck’s  life,  is  spiritedly  told : 

‘‘  The  breeze  had  leather  sunk  tow.ards  sunset,  but  it  arose 
again  with  the  stars  ;  the  vessel’s  prow  struck  against  the 
light  waves,  and  danc^  gJ'Hy  through  the  sea.  One 
man  stood  at  the  helm ;  another,  one  of  the  Friar’s  hire¬ 
lings,  loitered  near ;  the  other  kept  out  of  the  way.  Still, 
beneath  the  thousand  stars  of  cloudless  night,  the  little  bark 
hurried  on,  feeling  the  freshening  of  the  wind ;  her  lar¬ 
board  beam  was  deep  in  the  water,  and,  close  at  the  deck’s 
leeward  edge,  Meiler  and  his  intended  victim  paced.  One 
thoughtless  boy,  high  among  the  shrouds,  whistled  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  wind.  There  was  at  once  solitude  and  activity 
in  the  scene.  ‘  This  is  the  hour,’  thought  Richard  ;  ‘  surely 
if  man’s  sinful  heart  was  ever  touched  with  remorse,  this 
man’s  may  now.  God’s  throne  visible  in  all  its  beauty  above 
us ;  beneath— around — the  awful  roaring  waters,  from 
which  he  lately  so  miraculously  escaped!’  He  began  to 
speak  of  England,  of  his  mother,  of  the  hopes  held  out  to 
him  by  his  companion ;  eager  in  his  desire  of  winning  a 
traitor  to  the  cause  of  truth,  he  half  forgot  liimself,  and  then 
started  to  find,  that,  even  as  he  walked,  his  companion  got 
him  nearer  to  the  brink  of  the  slant,  slippery  deck.  Seize<l 
with  terror  at  this  manifestation  of  the  worst  designs,  yet 
scarcely  daring  to  credit  his  suspicions,  he  suddenly  stopt, 
seizing  a  rope  that  hung  near,  and  steadying  himself  by 
winding  his  arm  round  it — an  act  that  escaped  his  enemy’s 
observation,  for,  as  he  did  it,  he  spoke: — ‘  Do  you  know. 
Father  Meiler,  that  I  suspect  and  fear  yon  ?  I  am  an  in¬ 
experienced  youth,  and  if  I  am  wrong,  torgiye  me  ;  but  you 
have  changed  towards  me  of  late  from  the  kind  triend  you 
once  were.  Strange  doubts  have  been  whispered  ;  do  you 
reply  to  them  1  Are  you  my  friend,  or  are  you  a  treacher¬ 
ous  spy  ?— the  agent  of  the  noble  \orkists,  or  Henry  lu- 
dor’s  hireling  murderer?’ 

“  As  he  spoke,  the  Friar  drew  still  nearer,  and  the  Prince 
recoiled  further  from  him  :  he  got  on  the  sheer  edge  of  the 
deck.  ‘  Rash  boy!’  cried  Frangman,  ‘  know  that  I  am  no 
hireling  :  sacred  vengeance  pricks  me  on  !  Son  ot  the  mur¬ 
derer  !  tell  me  where  is  sainted  Henry  ?  where  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  ?  where  all  the  noble  martyrs  of  his  cause?  Where 
my  brave  and  lost  sons?  There,  even  where  thou  shalt  be 
quick — Look  back,  thy  grave  yawns  for  thee  !’ 
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With  these  words  he  threw  himself  furiously  on  the 
Prince :  the  stripling  sprung  back  with  all  the  force  lent 
him  by  the  rope  he  held,  and  pushed  at  the  same  time 
Prangman  violently  from  him,  as  he  cried  aloud  on  the 
sailors,  ‘  What,  ho!  treason  is  among  us  !’  A  heavy  splash 
of  the  falling  Meiler  answered  his  call ;  the  strong  man  was 
cast  down  in  his  very  pride  ;  the  waters  divided,  and  sucked 
him  in.  In  a  moment  the  crew  Avere  on  deck;  Frangman’s 
hireling,  scared,  cried  out,  ‘  He  is  King  Henry’s  prisoner ; 
seize  him  1*  thus  increasing  the  confusion.  The  Friar,  his 
garments  floating,  now  appeared  struggling  among  the 
waves ;  a  rope  was  thrown  to  him ;  the  vessel  sped  on  mean¬ 
while,  and  it  fell  far  short ;  Richard,  horror-struck,  would 
have  leapt  in  to  save  his  enemy;  but  the  time  was  gone — 
one  loud  shriek  burst  on  the  ear  of  night,  and  all  was  still ; 
Frangman,  his  misery,  his  vengeance,  and  his  crimes,  lay 
buried  in  the  ocean’s  hoary  caves.” 

We  had  marked  other  passages  for  quotation,  but  our 
space  warns  us  that  the  above  must  suffice.  We  noticed 
briefly,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  another  novel  which  has 
just  been  published,  bearing  the  same  name  ;  in  nothing 
but  the  name,  however,  does  it  resemble  that  of  Mrs 
Shelley,  which  is,  in  all  respects,  the  superior  of  the  two. 


The  Royal  Rook  of  Dreams,  From  an  ancient  and  curious 
Manuscript^  which  was  buried  in  the  earth  during  seve^ 
ral  centuries ;  containing  one  thousand  and  twenty  four 
OracleSy  or  answers  to  Dreams,  ^c,  ^c.  By  Raphael. 
London.  Effingham  Wilson.  1830.  18mo.  Pp.  161. 

Breams  are  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
connected  with  humanity.  From  Epicurus  and  Aristotle, 
down  to  Locke  and  Addison,  innumerable  theories  have 
been  broached  concerning  them  ;  but  there  is  not  one  that 
has  yet  laid  open  the  heart  of  the  mystery.  The  work 
before  us,  without  seeking  to  enquire  tvhy  we  dream,  li¬ 
mits  itself  to  the  question — are  dreams  prophetical  ?  and, 
after  leading  a  proof  to  show  that  they  are,  proceeds  to 
furnish  us  with  a  method  by  which  Ave  may  discover  the 
secrets  of  fate  portended  by  nocturnal  visions. 

So  far  from  attempting  to  ridicule  those  excellent  old 
women  who  believe  in  dreams,  and  read  fortunes  in  tea¬ 
cups,  we  have  felt  for  them,  from  our  youth  upwards, 
the  most  profound  respect.  Are  we  not  all  “  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  of?”  and  is  it  not  delightful  to  be 
able  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  our  soul  (for  certes  it  cannot 
be  with  the  eyes  of  our  body,  considering  that  they  are 
shut  at  the  time)  a  thousand  immaterial  shapes  and  pros¬ 
pects,  which  no  Avaking  eye  ever  beheld,  yet  Avith  Avhich 
we  hold  communion,  as  if  suddenly  carried  into  a  new 
state  of  existence.  We  pity  the  man  Avho  is  too  grossly 
corporeal  to  dream,  or  too  perfectly  prosaic  to  believe  in 
dreams.  If  he  had  dreamt  the  dreams  that  we  have  done, 
and  watched  the  consequences  with  equal  earnestness,  he 
would  have  known,  that  to  talk  of  the  spiritual  AA^orldof 
sleep  as  merely  the  offspring  of  toasted  cheese,  devilled 
kidneys,  or  red  herrings,  was  the  grossest  profanity ;  and 
during  the  silence  of  the  night  he  Avoiild  have  felt  his  na¬ 
ture  cognizant 

“  Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod.” 

They  have  souls,”  says  the  learned  Bishop  Bull, 
**y%ry  much  immersed  in  flesh,  avIio  can  apprehend  no¬ 
thing  but  what  touches  and  affects  their  senses.  And  al¬ 
though  I  am  no  doter  on  dreams,  yet  I  verily  belieA^e  that 
some  dreams  are  monitory  above  the  power  of  fancy,  and 
impressed  on  us  by  some  superior  influence ;  for  of  such 
dreams  we  have  plain  and  undeniable  instances  in  history, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  and  in  our  own  age  and  observa¬ 
tion.  Nor  shall  I  so  value  the  laughter  of  sceptics,  and 
the  scoffs  of  the  Epicureans,  as  to  be  ashamed  to  profess 
that  I  myself  have  had  some  convincing  experiments  of 
such  impressions.”  With  Bishop  Bull  Ave  entirely  agree, 
and  also  with  Socrates,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Pliny, 
and  Hippocrates,  who  thought  similarly. 

The  multitude  of  astonishing  dreams  that  liave  been 


dreamt  in  all  ages  is  beyond  calculation.  Many  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  Avell-authenticated  instances  are  given  in  the 
volume  before  us.  From  these  Ave  extract  a  fcAv  ; 

REMARKABLE  DREAMS. 

Numerous  instances  of  prophetic  dreams  might 

be  here  recited,  and  those,  too,  Avell  testified  by  credible 
Avit nesses.  Monsieur  Calignan,  chancellor  of  Navarre,  Avas 
esteemed  a  man  of  singular  virtue ;  being  at  Berne,  one 
night  as  he  lay  asleep,  he  heard  a  voice,  Avbich  called  him  bv 
his  name,  Calignan  !  AAvaking,  and  hearing  no  more  of 
it,  he  imagined  it  only  a  dream,  and  fell  asleep  again.  A 
little  afterwards,  he  heard  the  same  voice  calling  him  in  the 
same  manner :  this  made  a  greater  impression  on  him  than 
the  former,  so  that,  being  awakened,  he  called  his  Avife,  who 
AA’^as  Avith  him,  and  told  her  Avhat  had  happened.  They 
both  lay  Avaking  for  some  time,  expecting  to  hear  it  a  third 
time  ;  at  length,  they  Avent  to  sleep  together,  lohen  the  voice 
awaked  him  again,  calling  him  by  his  name,  and  advising 
him  to  retire  immediately  out  of  the  town,  and  to  remove 
his  family,  for  that  the  plague  Avould  riige  horribly  in  that 
place  in  a  feAv  days.  He  folloAved  the  direction,  and  within 
a  few  days  after,  the  plague  began  in  the  town,  and  destroy, 
ed  a  great  number  of  people. 

‘‘  When  the  celebrated  Dr  Harvey,  being  a  young  man, 
Avent  to  travel  towards  Padua,  he  Avent  to  Dover  Avith  se¬ 
veral  others,  and  showed  his  pass,  as  the  others  did,  to  the 
governor.  The  governor  told  him  that  ‘  he  must  not  go, 
but  he  must  keep  him  prisoner.’  The  Doctor  desired  to 
know  the  reason,  and  Avhat  he  had  done  amiss ;  he  said  ‘  it 
Avas  his  Avill  to  ha\^e  it  so.*  The  packet-boat  hoisted  sail 
in  the  evening,  Avhich  was  very  clear,  and  the  Doctor’s  com¬ 
panions  in  it, — a  terrible  storm  ensued,  and  the  packet-boat, 
Avith  all  the  passengers,  AA^as  cast  aAvay.  I'he  next  day  the 
melancholy  neAvs  Avas  brought  to  Dover.  The  gOA'ernoi’ 
Avas  a  total  stranger  to  Dr  Harvey,  but  by  name  and  by 
face :  only  the  night  before  he  had  a  perfect  vision,  in  a 
dream,  of  Dr  Harvey,  Avho  came  to  pass  over  to  Calais,  and 
an  order  to  stop  him  !  This  the  Doctor  Avas  told  by  the 
governor  the  next  day,  and  he  told  the  story  again  to  his 
friends  in  London. 

“  Thomas  Wotton,  Esquire,  a  little  before  his  death, 
dreamed  that  the  UniA'ersity  of  Oxford  aats  robbed  by  live 
men.  He  wrote  to  his  son,  AAffio  Avas  then  in  Oxford,  and 
told  him  the  particulars  of  his  dream.  The  University  teas 
robbed  accordingly,  the  very  night  before  the  letter  came  to 
his  soil's  hand  !  As  soon  as  morning  arrived,  there  Avas  a 
greiit  noise  concerning  the  robbery  ;  Avhereupon  the  young 
man  shoAved  his  letter  to  the  persons  concerned,  and  all  the 
five  men  Avere  taken  up  and  found  guilty. 

“  Doctor  Pitcairne  is  said  never  to  haA'e  related  the  fol- 
loAving  story,  Avithout  some  emotion  of  mind.  His  friend, 
Mr  Lindsay,  upon  reading  Avith  the  Doctor,  Avheri  A'ery 
young,  the  knoAAm  story  of  the  tAVO  Platonic  philosojdiers, 
Avho  promised  to  one  another,  that  Avhoever  died  first  should 
return  on  a  visit  to  his  surviAdng  companion,  entered  ifito  the 
same  engagement  Avith  him.  Some  years  after,  the  Doctor, 
at  his  father's  house  in  Fife,  dreamed,  one  morning,  that 
Lindsay,  who  was’then  at  Paris,  came  to  him,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  not  dead,  as  Avas  commonly  reported,  but  still 
alive,  and  lived  in  a  very  agreeable  place,  to  Avhich  he  could 
not  as  yet  carry  him.  By  the  course  of  the  post,  neAA^s  came 
of  Lindsay’s  death,  Avhich  took  place,  exceeding  suddenly, 
the  very  morning  of  the  dream  . 

“  Some  years  ago,  the  Lady  of  Colonel  Gale,  having  lost 
her  husband,  was  going  to  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  to  admi¬ 
nister  to  his  effects.  In  her  Avay  she  stopped  all  night  at  a 
friend’s  house,  intending  to  proceed  on  her  journey  the  next 
morning ;  she  accordingly  ordered  her  coachman  to  be  ready 
to  set  out  at  the  appointed  hour.  Mrs  Gale’s  Avaiting-wo- 
man,  Avho  accompanied  her  mistress,  dreamed  that  night 
that  her  master  appeared  to  her,  and  enquired  Avhere  her 
mistress  Avas;  the  servant  told  him  that  her  lady  AA'as  going 
to  Kingston,  and  was  noAv  on  her  journey ;  the  colonel  re¬ 
plied  she  must  not  go, — she  must  return  Avith  him,  for  he 
Avas  come  to  fetch  her  ;  this  the  ser\’ant  told  next  morning 
to  the  family  Avhere  they  Avere.  St)on  after  vv’ards  she  Aveiit 
into  her  lady’s  room  to  call  her  up,  but  aa'rs  told  by  her  that 
she  felt  herself  somewhat  indisposed,  Jind  did  not  think  she 
should  be  well  enough  to  proceed  on  her  journey  that  day. 
She,  moreoA'er,  desire<l  the  servant  to  forbid  the  carriage  being 
got  ready,  according  to  the  order  given  to  the  coachman  the 
night  before.  When  the  lady  of  the  house  ]»eix;eived  her 
friend  very  feverish  and  indisposed,  the  doctor  Avas  called 
ill;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  tlie  fever  iiici*eased  upon  her 
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to  such  a  degree,  that  she  survived  little  more  than  a  week 
or  ten  days. 

“  In  the  night  of  the*  1 1th  of  May,  1812,  Mr  Williams  of 
Scorrior  House,  near  Rediieath,  in  Cornwall,  awoke  his 
wife,  and  exceedingly  agitated,  told  her  that  he  had  dreamed 
that  he  teas  in  the  lobbt/  of  the  House  of  Commons^  and  saw 
a  man  shoot  with  a  pistol  a  gentleman  who  had  just  entered 
the  lobby,  who  teas  said  to  be  the  Chancellor  ;  to  which  Mrs 
Williams  naturally  rejilied  that  it  was  only  a  dream,  and 
recommended  him  to  he  composed,  and  go  to  sleep  as  soon 
as  he  could.  He  did  so ;  but  shortly  after  he  again  awoke  her, 
and  said  that  he  had,  a  second  time,  had  the  same  dream  ; 
Avhereupon  she  observed  that  he  had  been  so  much  agitated 
ivith  his  former  dream,  that  she  supposed  it  had  dwelt  on 
his  mind,  and  begged  of  him  to  compose  himself,  and  go  to 
sleep,  which  he  did.  A  third  time  the  same  vision  Avas  re- 
jieated,  on  which,  notwithstanding  her  entreaties  that  he 
Avould  lie  quiet  and  endeavour  to  forget  it,  he  arose,  then  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  o’clock,  and  dressed  himself.  At  break¬ 
fast,  the  dreams  were  the  sole  subjects  of  conversation,  and 
in  the  forenoon  Mr  Williams  went  to  Falmouth,  where  he 
related  the  particulars  of  them  to  all  his  acquaintances  that 
he  met.  On  the  following  day,  Mr  Tucker,  of  Kematon 
Castle,  accompanied  by  his  Avife,  a  daughter  of  Mr  Wil¬ 
liams,  called  at  Scorrim*  House,  Avhen  Mr  Williams  be¬ 
gan  to  relate  to  IVIr  Tucker  the  circumstances  of  his 
dream,  and  Mrs  Williams  observed  to  her  daughter  ^Nlrs 
Tucker,  laughingly,  that  her  father  could  not  eA^en  suffer 
3Ir  Tucker  to  be  seated  before  he  told  him  of  his  noc¬ 
turnal  visitation;  on  the  statement  of  Avhich,  Mr  Tucker 
observed,  that  it  Avould  do  very  Avell  for  a  dream  to  have 
the  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  he 
AV'ould  not  be  found  there  in  reality.  And  Mr  Tucker  then 
asked  Avhat  sort  of  a  man  he  appeared  to  be,  Avhen  3Ir  Wil¬ 
liams  described  him  minutely;  to  Avhich  Mr  Tucker  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  Your  description  is  not  at  all  that  of  the  Chancellor, 
but  is  certainly  A^ery  exactly  that  of  Mr  PerceA'al,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  though  he  has  been  to  me  the 
greatest  enemy  I  haA'e  eA^ei*  met  Avith  through  life,*  (for  a 
supposed  cause,  AA'hich  had  no  foundation  in  truth,  or  Avords 
to  that  effect,)  ‘  1  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  indeed  to  hear 
of  his  being  assassinated,  or  of  any  injury  of  the  kind  hap¬ 
pening  to  him.’ 

“  Mr  Tucker  then  enquired  of  Mr  W’illiams  if  he  had  ever 
seen  Mr  Perceval,  and  was  told  that  he  had  neA’er  seen  him, 
nor  had  eA'er  Avritten  to  him,  either  on  public  or  priA'ate  bu¬ 
siness;  in  short,  that  he  had  never  any  thing  to  do  with 
him,  nor  had  heeA^er  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  his 
lifetime.  At  this  moment,  Mr  Williams  and  Mr  Tucker, 
still  standing,  heard  a  horse  gallop  to  the  door  of  the  house, 
and  immediately  after,  Mr  ilichael  Williams  of  Trevince 
(son  of  Mr  Williams  of  Scorrior)  entered  the  room,  and  said 
he  had  galloped  out  from  Truro,  (from  Avhich  Scorrior  is 
seven  miles  distant,)  having  seen  a  gentleman  there  avIio 
had  come  by  that  eA'ening’s  mail  from  town,  Avho  said  that 
he  AA^as  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  catii- 
ingofthe  11th,  Avhen  a  man,  called  Bellingham,  had  shot 
Mr  Perceval ;  and  that,  as  it  might  occasion  some  great 
ministerial  changes,  and  might  affect  Mr  Tucker’s  political 
friends,  he  had  come  out  as  fast  as  he  could  to  make  him  ac¬ 
quainted  Avith  it,  having  heard,  at  Truro,  that  he  had  passed 
through  that  place  in  the  afternoon  in  his  Avay  to  Scorrior. 

“  After  the  astonishment  Avhich  this  intelligence  created 
had  a  little  subsided,  Mr  Williams  described  most  minutely 
the  appearance  and  the  dress  of  the  man  that  he  srav  in  his 
dream  tire  the  pistol  at  the  Chancellor.  About  six  Aveeks 
after,  Mr  Williams,  haA'ing  business  in  tOAvn,  Avent,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  friend,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Avhere,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  he  had  neA’er  before  been.  Im¬ 
mediately  that  he  came  to  the  steps,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lobby,  he  said,  ‘  This  place  is  as  distinctly  Avithin  my  recol¬ 
lection,  in  my  dream,  as  any  room  in  my  house;’  and  he 
made  the  same  obserA’ation  Avhen  he  entered  the  lobby.  He 
then  pointed  out  the  exact  spot  Avhere  Bellingham  actually 
stood  Avhen  he  fired,  and  Avhich  ]Mr  Perceval  had  reached 
Avhen  he  Avas  struck  by  the  ball  Avhere  he  fell.  The  dress 
both  of  Mr  Perceval  and  Bellingham  agreed  Avith  the  de¬ 
scription  given  by  Mr  Williams,  even  to  the  most  minute 
particulars, 

“  The  foregoing  dream  is  the  more  marvellous  and  asto¬ 
nishing,  on  account  of  the  striking  conformity  of  its  details 
to  those  of  a  contemporaneous  eA'ent,  Avhich  aa’rs  performed 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  from  the  person  of  the  dreamer. 
Moreover,  to  silence  all  those  doubts,  Avhich  those  who  fancy 
they  can  theorize  upon  dreams  continually  offer  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  Avhen  any  thing  of  the  kind  becomes  realised,  it  must  be 


stated,  that  the  person  who  dreamed  the  dream  is  now  alive  ; 
the  witnesses  to  whom  he  made  known  the  particulars  of  it  at 
the  time  are  also  living ;  and  the  AA’hole  comes,  therefore, 
under  the  denomination  of  a  special  and  undoubtM  type  or 
Avarning  of  Avhat  afterwards  happened.  The  great  respect- 
ability  of  the  parties,  Avho  are  ready  (as  they  have  assured 
the  author)  to  make  oath  on  the  subject,  sets  aside  eA’ery 
appearance  of  Avishing  to  impose  upon  public  credulity.  It 
is  here  recorded  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Avhich  may  cause  the 
sceptic  to  pause  ere  he  pronounces  all  dreams  as  the  offspring 
of  the  imagination,  or  the  effects  of  bodily  infirmities.'*— 
P.  30-5. 

The  question  being  then  settled  beyond  a  doubt  that 
dreams  are  prophetic,  Avhat  a  treasure  did  not  the  Editor 
of  this  book  discover  Avhen  he  found  the  ancient  and  cu¬ 
rious  manuscript,  entitled  **  Cf)e  IIaCSaI  l3oUr  of 

ISvccmcis ;  a  marbellous  anh  faptfjcfulr  expounhev  of 
bisioucs.”  We  have  seen  nothing  like  it.  The 
oracles  are  the  truest  Ave  ever  met  with.  We  hare  tried 
them  again  and  again,  and  they  haA’e  neA’er  yet  deceived 
us.  We  consult  the  book  the  first  thing  Ave  do  every 
morning ;  and  Ave  advise  all  our  readers  to  do  the  same, 
unless  they  haA’e  greater  confidence  in  a  tea-cup  and  sau¬ 
cer,  Avhich  is  an  excellent  inA’ention  also. 


The  Undying  One,  and  other  Poems,  By  the  Honourable 
IMrs  Norton.  London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1830. 

Wr.  haA’e  not  yet  had  time  to  prepare  a  review  of  this 
Avork.  The  folloAV’ing  extracts  from  it,  however,  will  be 
read  Avith  interest  and  pleasure.  The  two  first  are  of  a 
grave  and  sentimental  character. 

“  None  remember  thee  !  thou  whose  heart 
Pour’d  love  on  all  around  ; 

Thy  name  no  anguish  can  impart— 

’Tis  a  forgotten  sound. 

Thine  old  companions  pass  me  by 
With  a  cold  bright  smile  and  a  vacant  eye# 

And  none  remember  thee, 

SuA’e  me ! 

‘‘  None  remember  thee  !  thou  Avert  not 
Beauteous  as  some  things  arc  ; 

No  glory  beam’d  upon  thy  lot, 

My  pale  and  quiet  star. 

Idke  a  Avinter  bud  that  too  soon  hath  burst, 

Thy  cheek  Avas  fading  from  the  first— 

And  none  remember  thee, 

Save  me  ! 

“  None  remember  thee  !  they  could  spy 
Nought,  Avhen  they  gazed  on  thee. 

But  thy  soul’s  deep  love  in  thy  quiet  eye— 

It  hath  pass’d  from  their  memory. 

The  gifts  of  genius  Avere  not  thine, 

Proudly  before  the  Avorld  to  shine  — 

And  none  remember  thee. 

Save  me ! 

‘‘  None  remember  thee !  now  thou'rt  gone,  . 

Or  they  could  not  choose  but  weep. 

When  they  think  of  thee,  my  gentle  one. 

In  thy  long  and  lonely  sleep. 

Fain  Avould  I  murmur  thy  name,  and  tell 
Hoav  fondly  together  we  used  to  dwell— 

But  none  remember  thee. 

Save  me  /” 

“  We  have  been  friends  together, 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade  ; 

Since  first  beneath  the  chestnut  trees 
In  infancy  Ave  jday’d  ; 

But  coldness  dwells  Avithin  thy  heart, 

A  cloud  is  on  tliy  brow  : 

We  have  been  friends  together— 

Shall  a  light  word  pan  us  noAV  ? 

“  We  have  been  gay  together ; 

We  have  laugli’d  at  little  jests  ; 

For  the  fount  of  hope  Avas  gushing 
Warm  and  joyous  in  our  breasts. 

But  laughter  now  hath  fled  thy  lip, 

And  sullen  glooms  thy  brow  j 
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We  have  been  gay  together-— 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now  ? 


“We  have  been  sad  together, 

We  have  wept  with  bitter  tears, 

O’er  the  grass-^own  graves,  where  slumber’d 
.  The  hopes  ot  early  years. 

The  voices  which  are  silent  there 
Would  bid  thee  clear  thy  brow ; 

We  have  been  sad  together— 

Oh  I  what  shall  part  us  now  ?’* 

That  Mrs  Norton  possesses  versatility  of  genius,  and 
an  excellent  perception  of  the  humorous,  is  sufficiently 
established  by  the  following  9mvmr\g  jeu^' esprit. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  LOST  FRIEND. 

“  X.OS#— near  the  ’Change  in  the  city, 

(I  saw  there  a  girl  that  seemed  pretty,) 

‘  Joe  Steel,*  a  short,  cross-lwiking  varlet, 

With  a  visage  as  red  as  scarlet ; 

His  nose  and  chin  of  a  hue 
Approaching  nearly  to  blue: 

With  legs  just  the  length  and  no  more, 

That  will  trot  him  from  door  to  door ; 

And  a  most  capacious  paunch. 

Fed  with  many  a  venison  haunch. 

Whoever  will  bring  the  same 
To  a  tailor’s  of  the  name 
Of  Patterson,  Watson,  and  Co., 

Shall  receive  a  guinea  or  so. 

And  that  all  may  understand. 

And  bring  him  safe  to  hand, 

I  subjoin  as  well  as  1  can 
The  character  of  the  man. 

He’s  a  grumpy  sort  of  a  fellow 
Till  liquor  has  made  him  mellow; 

The  sort  of  man  who  never 
Wishes  your  guests  to  be  clever 
When  he’s  asW  to  come  and  dine, 

But  only  wants  his  wine. 

He  is  but  a  stupid  ass  * 

Even  when  he’s  till’d  his  glass, 

And  emptied  it  too,  a  dozen 
Times,  with  some  civil  cousin. 

1  don’t  remember  his  saying 
Aught  that  meant  more  than  braying. 

We  met  and  we  talked  together 
Of  politics  and  the  weather. 

Of  the'  taxes  and  the  king. 

And  that  silly  sort  of  thing ; 

But  he  never  would  give  an  opinion 
As  to  the  sort  of  dominion 
He  should  like  to  live  under,  if  we 
To  think  of  such  things  were  free. 

He  said  it  was  all  speculation. 

More  harm  than  good  to  the  nation. 

He  wouldn’t  abuse  the  Commons, 

Nor  admire  a  pretty  woman’s 
Ankle,  that  tripp’d  through  the  park 
When  it  wasn’t  light  or  dark. 

Eaugh  at  him— he  turn’d  sour ; 

Talk  gravely— his  brow  would  lour. 

Sometimes  he  wish’d  to  gi*ow  fat 
(I’m* sure  it  was  needless,  that) 

When  he  was  over-fed. 

Or  out  of  spirits,  he  said. 

Sometimes  he  wish’d  to  be  thin. 

When  he  pour’d  fresh  spirits  m); 
lut  he  never,  when  we  were  alone. 

Said  any  thing  new  of  his  own. 

The  merrier  yoM  were,  the  more 
He  grumbleci,  and  fumed,  and  swore  ; 

The  happier  you  were,  the  less 
He  cared  for  your  happiness. 

We  never  agreed  for  a  day. 

Except  when  one  was  away. 

And  meeting  too  often  of  late, 

It  was  my  peculiar  fate 
To  say  something  bitter  and  bad 
About  wives  being  not  to  be  had 
When  a  bachelor  got  a  red  nose. 

And  his  short  legs  were  shrunk  in  his  hose< 

It  was  witty ;  but  cost  me  my  frieud ; 
iror  be'mg  too  late  to  amend| 


He  took  it  amiss  that  / 

The  defects  of  his  form  should  spy. 

Perchance  he  had  home  a  few  jeers 
On  the  purple  hue  of  his  ears  ; 

But  to  say  that  his  legs  were  small ! 

Oh !  his  heart’s  blood  was  turn’d  to  gall. 

So,  leaving  his  bottle,  he  swore 
That  he  never  would  enter  my  door. 

And  I  chuckled  within  my  own  heart. 

Snapp’d  my  fingers,  and  saw  him  depart ; 

But,  alas !  now  I’ve  lost  him,  I  find 
There  was  no  one  so  much  to  my  mind. 

I  have  now  got  a  good-temper’d  fellow— 

But  he  tells  me  my  face  is  grown  yellow. 

I  have  now  got  a  new  friend  that ’s  clever— 

But  he’s  brewing  his  good  things  for  ever ; 

Another,  who  talks  at  a  rate 
That  is  frightful,  of  church  and  of  state, 

And  never  will  give  in  a  jot, 

Though  you  reason  and  bawl  till  you’re  hot : 
Another — but  why  should  I  bring 
Of  friends,  as  of  onions,  a  string 
To  my  dinners,  except  that  I  feel 
No  number  can  make  a  Joe  Steel ! 

When  they’re  lively,  I  think  it  a  bore; 

When  they’re  silent,  I  miss  him  the  more. 

I  miss  him  when  I  would  recall 
Some  fact  of  my  youth  to  them  all. 

Not  one  of  my  friends  seems  to  care 
If  I  once  had  a  head  of  black  hair— 

Not  one  of  them  seems  to  believe 
How  the  pretty  girls  once  used  to  grieve 
When  they  miss’d  me  amongst  them,— Oh  !  no, 

I  can  have  no  friend  equal  to  Joe ! 

I  miss  his  round,  red,  suiiy  face— 

I  miss  his  short  legs  from  their  place— 

I  miss  him— I’m  growing  quite  sad  ; 

I  think  my  old  port  is  turn’d  bad— 

I  miss  him  and  draw  this  conclusion, 

^hough  others  may  think  it  delusion,) 

That,  with  all  their  worst  faults  at  their  back, 

(  And  I’m  sure  poor  Joe  Steel  had  a  pack,) 

Though  they  never  can  alter  or  mend. 

There’s  no  friend  like  a  very  old  friend !” 

We  shall  give  our  readers  some  more  extracts,  and  a 
fuller  account  of  this  work,  next  week. 


Tam  O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny,  a  Poem,  hy  Robert 

Burns,  Illustrated  by  Thomas  Landseer.  London. 

Marsh  and  Miller*  1830. 

George  CruiksiIank  is  a  man  of  true  genius.  His 
works  are  not  mere  caricatures— mere  distortions  of  hu¬ 
manity.  There  is  soul  in  every  thing  he  does ;  his  figures 
have  an  independent  existence  and  worth  of  their  own, 
laying  aside  the  consideration  that  they  are  witty  and  ma¬ 
licious  misrepresentations  of  something  else.  We  admit 
the  most  grotesque  of  his  creations  to  the  privileges  of 
entity ;  for  there  is  not  a  scratch  that  does  not  aid  in 
bringing  out  their  feeling.  Nor  has  he,  even  in  his  most 
exaggerated  moods,  ever  published  any  thing  that  was 
valuable,  solely  as  an  extravaganza.  His  grouping,  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  his  pieces,  always  indicate  a 
fine  perception  of  the  beautiful ;  as,  witness  even  that 
most  violent  of  all  his  caricatures,  his  illustration  of  the 
organ  of  philoprogenitiveness.  But  more  than  this,  his 
individual  figures  are  often  fine  conceptions.  We  seldom 
meet  with  such  an  elegant  expression  of  the  most  tri¬ 
umphant  gentlemanly  malice,  as  in  the  husband  wel¬ 
coming  the  safe  arrival  of  the  fat  Cardinal  at  his  wife’s 
apartment,  in  the  fii*st  part  of  the  Points  of  Humour ;  or 
with  a  finer  woman  than  his  Miss  Jenny,  in  his  latest 
publication.  In  addition  to  these  qualifications,  he  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  illustrator  we  have.  He  enters  so 
completely  into  the  mind  and  feelings  of  his  author,  as  to 
identify  himself  with  them.  Almost  every  painter  has 
a  certain  character  by  which  we  recognise  his  figures— 
Cruikshanks  is  not  exempt  from  this.  But  his  illustra¬ 
tions  of  any  author  have  all  a  character  peculiar  to  them^ 
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•elves — diirering  from  his  original  works,  and  from  each 
other.  The  Jolly  Beggars  are  not  like  the  House  that 
Jack  Built,  nor  are  the  Scenes  from  Bath  like  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Thomas  Landseer? 
Much.  The  success  of  Cruikshank — or,  to  select  a  more 
generous  motive — the  desire  to  emulate  what  they  felt  to 
be  excellent,  has  stirred  up  a  number  of  artists  to  work 
in  the  same  style.  George  Cruikshank  may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  standing  at  the  head  of  a  school ;  but,  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  case  with  imitators,  it  is  only  the  outside  that 
they  are  capable  of  apprehending.  It  is  much  easier  to 
wear  a  blue  surtout  and  white  nether  integuments,  than 
to  plan  the  passage  of  the  Douro.  And  it  is  much  easier 
to  caricature  humanity  with  a  sketchy  graver,  than  to 
produce  such  works  as  George  Cruikshank's. 

The  number  of  pretty  little  books,  with  sixteen  pages 
of  letter-press,  and  half-a-dozen  engravings  in  this  style, 
which  have  of  late  been  published  at  various  prices — from 
one  shilling  to  half-a-crown — is  quite  astonishing.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Tonson,  Monsieur  Nongtongpaw,  Tom  King,  Tam 
O’Shantcr,  and  a  host  of  others,  have  come  pouring  upon 
us  in  quick  and  dazzling  succession.  Now,  we  are  far 
from  wishing  to  deny  that  the  authors  of  the  illustrations 
in  these  little  works  are  men  of  spirit  and  talent.  We 
merely  mean  to  say,  that  if  they  have  abandoned  a  style 
of  their  own,  to  adopt  what  they  believe  to  be  that  of 
Cruikshank,  they  have  allowed  a  good  substantial  hock 
of  bread  to  swim  down  the  ivater,  while  they  have  been 
snapping  at  the  moonshine  in  it.  We  feel  ourselves  called 
upon  to  set  them  right  in  this  particular,  partly  by  a  fool¬ 
ish  pity  for  them,  and  partly  in  virtue  of  our  office,  by 
our  assumption  of  -which  we  are  pledged  to  tell  people 
disagreeable  truths. 

With  respect  to  Robert,  the  brother  of  George — the 
perpetrator  of  the  greater  number  of  that  class  of  works 
we  are  speaking  of — we  do  not  mean  to  quarrel  with  him. 
lie  has  assisted  his  brother  in  a  great  many  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  has  worked  himself  into  his  manner.  lie 
is  exactly  like  him,  except  that  he  is  a  great  deal  feebler. 
They  are  to  each  other  in  such  a  degree  of  resemblance  as 
Byron’s  living  and  dead  Greece.  When  you  see  one  of 
Robert’s  works. 

You  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there.*’ 

As,  however,  Robert  never  had  any  manner  of  his  own, 
nor  most  probably  would  have  had  so  good  a  one  as  he 
has  got  but  for  the  sedulous  care  with  which  he  formed 
himself  upon  his  brother,  w’e  may  spare  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  preaching  to  him ;  and  as  he  not  unfrequently 
hits  upon  a  good  thought,  we  will  take  what  we  can  get  ! 
from  him,  and  be  thankful. 

No  such  considerations  occur  to  plead  for  IMr  Thomas 
I-«andseer ;  and’so  have  at  him  !  We  confine  ourselves  to 
the  present  work,  as,  by  this  means,  our  strictures  will 
be,  if  not  so  universal  in  their  application,  more  intelli¬ 
gible  from  their  speciality.  To  this  end,  we  advise  our 
readers  to  study  this  article,  with  Landseer’s  Illustrations 
of  Tam  O’Shanter  before  them  ;  and  to  further  this  end, 
we  advise  them  to  purchase  the  book,  by  which  advice 
we  secure  the  good-will  of  the  publishers — a  very  import¬ 
ant  consideration  in  these  bad  times.  It  is  no  shame  to 
any  Englishman  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  Scottish 
character.  Even  an  artist  cannot  be  expected  to  seize  it 
by  intuition.  But  it  argues  something  of  presumption 
in  one  who  is  totally  ignorant  of  it,  to  pretend  to  illus-  ! 
trixte  a  Scottish  tale.  Mr  Landseer  is,  we  presume,  one 
of  those  unfortunate  Cockneys  who  have  been  taught,  by 
their  nurse,  that  the  Celtic  Society  is  Scotland.  Else  he 
would  scarcely  have  introduced  a  creature  in  the  High¬ 
land  garb  into  an  Ayrshire  alehouse,  where  such  an  inde¬ 
cent  exhibition  has  not  been  known  for  centuries.  But 
this,  and  some  other  inaccuracies,  we  will  forgive,  if,  on 
a  further  examination,  we  find  any  thing  of  the  fire  and 
fervour  of  genius  in  his  compositiont 


The  plates  in  which  Tam  himself  is  introduced,  are 
four  in  number — the  alehouse  scene — the  first  view  of 
Alio  way  Kirk — the  peep  through  the  window — and  the 
gaining  the  keystane  of  the  brig.  We  shall  first  examinh 
the  characters  throughout,  and  then  speak  to  the  merits 
of  the  different  pictures.  In  the  scene  of  his  jovialty  we 
can  recognise  no  other  expression  in  Tam’s  lace  than  a 
i  maudlin  grin  of  delight  at  the  landlady ; — on  seeing  the 
kirk  apparently  in  a  blaze,  he  looks  as  if  painted  from  a 
Sadler’s  Wells  representative  of  the  tailor  riding  to  Brent¬ 
ford  ; — in  the  kirk,  Ave  can  sec  by  his  parted  lips  that  he 
is  roaring,  and  nothing  more;  when  clearing  the  bridge^ 
he  reminds  us  of  the  face,  in  some  old  caricature,  of  a 
cloAvn  terrified  by  a  turnip-lantern.  There  is  no  indi¬ 
viduality  of  character  in  Landseer’s  Tam.  We  see  a  man 
laughing, — struggling  against  the  tvind, — roaring,— -and 
in  a  horrible  fright,  but  we  see  nothing  more  of  him,  and 
there  is  not  even  any  very  strong  reason  for  saying  it  is  the 
same  person  in  all  these  situations;  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  the  vignette,  intended  to  represent  Tam,  may 
pass  for  an  Irishman  (fed  up  for  a  shoAv)  flourishing  his 
shillelah,  or  for  some  English  drunkard,  pot-valiant  from 
the  White  Horse,  but  it  has  nothing  of  the  Scotch  farmer 
in  it.  The  figure  next  in  prominence  to  Tam  is  Cutty- 
sark,  Avho  appears  in  two  of  the  illustrations.  The  “  win¬ 
some  Avench  and  Avalie”  of  Burns  is  metamorphosed  in 
Mr  I^andseer’s  hands  to  something  not  unlike  one  of 
Fuseli’s  most  fantastic  fays.  Her  waist  is  compressed  to 
a  gossamer  thread — her  legs  are  “  Avinnle-straes,” — and 
she  is  placed  in  the  attitude  of  a  frog,  which  some  good- 
for-nothing  urchin  has  “  spang-hewit.”*  The  idea  must 
haA’e  presented  itself  to  the  artist  while  labouring  under 
a  night  mare,  to  which  recollections  of  some  opcra-dancei* 
gave  a  visible  form.  Such  a  creature  could  never  have 
made  a  Carrick  farmer  ‘‘  tyne  his  reason  a’thegither*** 
In  the  print  where  she  is  represented  plucking  off  the 
horse’s  tail,  she  is  a  mere  hideous  phantasma.  Neither 
Landlord,  Landlady,  nor  Souter — the  only  other  promi*. 
nent  personages — suggest  any  further  remark  than  that 
the  tAvo  males  are  exaggerated  and  the  female  wooden* 
VieAved  as  a  composition,  the  fii*st  of  these  pictures  does 
not  afford  any  great  scope  for  remark.  The  figures  are 
Avell  arranged,  but  the  strong  contrast  of  narrow  patches 
of  deep  shade  and  strong  light  gives  an  unpleasiiig  and 
unsubstantial  effect.  The  action  of  the  horse,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  print,  is  spirited,  the  light  from  Kirk  AlloAvay  well 
managed,  and  the  accessories  judicious ;  but  there  is  a 
Avant  of  keeping  betAvixt  the  quiet  of  the  sky  and  the 
racket  among  the  trees,  indicati\'e  of  the  cause  why  Tam 
holds  so  fast  by  bis  bonnet.  The  lightning,  too,  is  injudi¬ 
ciously  managed — it  seems  to  be  striking  the  traveller’* 
head.  The  scene  within  the  kirk  is  the  worst  of  all.  The 
failure  in  tAvo  of  the  principal  characters  we  have  already 
noticed.  Of  Satan — a  great  lubberly  brute, — we  cannot 
say  that  he  seems  either  to  “  glower,”  or  “  fidge  fu’  fain.” 
There  is  a  want  of  arrangement  in  the  whole,  and  the 
effect  is  misty  and  unsatisfactory,  Retzch’s  incantation 
scene  seems  to  have  furnished  some  hints.  With  regard 
to  the  final  scene,  we  have  to  remark,  that  the  action  of 
the  figures  seems  to  us  a  total  misconception.  Tam  was 
hurrying  on  for  life  or  death,  too  anxiously  encouraging 
his  steed,  to  have  time — even  had  he  dared — to  look  be¬ 
hind.  The  witch,  in  attempting  to  detain  the  steed  be¬ 
fore  it  overleaped  the  boundaries  of  her  empire,  wrenched 
off  the  tail  which  she  had  seized  for  this  purpose.  The 
action  here  is  simple,  natural,  and  intense.  In  Landseer’s 
print,  these  three  great  requisites  are  wanting.  Tam 
looks  back  like  a  paralysed  lubberly  clown,  roaring  out, 
as  if  that  could  avail  him  ;  Avhile  Nanny  stands  on  the 
mare’s  hock,  making  faces  at  him,  and  pulling  out  the 
hair  of  the  beast’s  tail  by  repeated  handfuls.  This  is  to- 


*  An  amiable  pastime  of  our  well-trained  Scottiah  schoolboys.  A 
frog  is  placed  on  one  end  of  a  board,  which  is  balanced  over  another 
placed  upright;  the  opposite  end  is  struck  imartlyi  and  froggie  tent 
tilting  into  the  air* 
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tally  devoid  of  the  tragic  earnestness  with  which  Bums  has 
rmbiied  even  his  grotesque  personah, — The  frontispiece, 
we  find,  is  meant  to  embody  these  lines, 

— —  Our  sulky  sullen  dame, 

Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm, 

Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm.** 

Until  we  consulted  the  pcoge  and  line  to  which  we  are  re¬ 
ferred,  the  character  and  expression  of  the  female  figure,  | 
the  howling  attitude  of  one  dog,  and  the  snuffling  of  the 
other,  together  with  the  visionary  cauldron  almost  enve¬ 
loped  in  smoke,  had  impressed  us  with  the  idea  that  this 
was  ah  original  design  by  Landseer,  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  witch  preparing  for  her  aerial  flight. 

It  seems  to  us  to  result  from  these  remarks,  that  Mr 
Landseer  Is  an  artist  of  considerable  skill,  with  occasional 
Indications  of  power,  but  that  he  has  attempted  a  line  in 
which  he  is  not  fitted  to  succeed.  The  most  grotesque  of 
George  Cruikshank*s  figures  are,  in  one  sense,  true  and 
feal — they  embody  his  vivid  feelings,  and  no  more.  Mr 
Landseer  has  no  such  intensity  in  his  character,  and  de¬ 
signs  his  exaggerations,  knowing  and  feeling  them  to  be 
such.  The  consequence  is,  that,  far  from  being  amusing, 
they  are  cold  and  hollow.  Why  will  he  attempt  to  make 
himself  what  nature  never  meant  him  for  ?  Fields  of 
art,  at  least  as  fair,  lie  within  his  reach. 


llohert  Montgomery  and  his  Reviewers.  With  some  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Present  State  of  English  Poetry,  and  on 
the  Laws  of  Criticism.  By  Edward  Clarkson.  Lon¬ 
don.  James  Ridgway.  1830.  Pp.  164. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  Mr  Montgomery*s  re¬ 
putation,  to  put  court  plaster  upon  all  his  wounds,  and 
pour  down  his  throat  a  little  of  the  cordial  Balm  of  Gilead, 
to  make  up  for  the  bitters  he  has  been  obliged  to  swallow 
of  late.  We  cannot  have  the  slightest  objection  to  Mr 
Edward  Clarkson  thinking  Mr  Montgomery  the  first  of 
bards,  and  shall  not  therefore  set  ourselves  to  controvert 
his  arguments.  If  his  opinions  are  conscientious,  which 
they,  no  doubt,  are,  he  is  the  denizen  of  a  free  country, 
and  let  him  retain  them  by  all  means.  Of  all  Mr  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  critics,  he  has  singled  out  two,  and  thinks  that 
if  he  answers  them  he  does  quite  enough.  These  two  are 
Eraser's  Magazine  and  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 
His  reasons  for  paying  us  this  compliment  are  expressed 
in  the  following  fair  and  handsome  terms  : 

•  The  London  Literary  Gazette  is  opposed,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  to  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal ;  and  Eraser's 
Magazine  to  the  Imperial.  Many  others  have  laboured 
hard  to  show  the  venomous  potency  of  their  criticisms ;  but 
it  would  be  mercy  to  let  them  rest  in  oblivion,  distinguish¬ 
ed  as  they  are  for  nought  but  their  intrinsic  want  of  pre¬ 
ponderance,  when  weighed  against  the  all  but  uniform  de¬ 
cision  of  the  town  and  provincial  press.  Among  other  con¬ 
trasts,  I  might  have  opposed  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Ga¬ 
zette*  to  the  Dublin  Literary  Gazette  ;  but  without  calling 
into  question  their  relative  talents,  this  would  only  uselessly 
enlarge  the  fleld  of  enquiry.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  giving 
undue  importance  to  Fraser's  Magazine  and  the  Edinburgh 
Literary  Joutn,al,  that  I  confine  myself,  in  this  section  of 
my  subject,  to  them,  but  because,  first,  they  are  really  the 
most  talented  of  all  Montgomery’s  assailants ;  second,  they 
concentrate  all  the  charges  which  the  others  bring  against 
him,  and  thereby  save  me  the  trouble,  and  the  reader  the 
irksomeness,  of  a  devious  chase  after  various  literary  insects, 
which,  after  all,  it  might  be  deemed  unmanly  to  crush ; 
for— 

*  Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  the  wheel  ?* 

A^in,  these  two  periodicals  are  appealed  toby  their  friends 
with  shouts  of  triumph,  as  the  most  able  and  triumphant 
of  Mr  Montgomery’s  adversaries— as,  in  short,  settling  the 

•  The  Edinburgh  Literary  Gateite  is  a  publication  of  so  extremely 
a  circulation,  that  we  seldom  hear  of  it,  and  are  indeed  un- 
eemin  whether  it  is  still  going  on.  Its  chief  pretensions  consisted  in 
auectiDg  to  deny  a  knowledge  of  our  existence* 


question.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  other  minor  reviewers 
and  magazine- writers  who  have  attacked  him,  will  be  so 
polite  as  to  permit  my  marshalling  their  more  light-armed 
squad  of  reasonings  under  these  Coriphsei.” 

Mr  Clarkson  has  argued  his  side  pretty  well ;  but  his 
pamphlet  is  a  piece  of  special  pleading  from  beginning  to 
end,  and,  as  such,  much  more  ingenious  than  sound. 


Eour  Years'  Residence  in  the  West  Indies.  By  F.  W. 

N.  Bayley.  London.  1830. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  amusing  gossip  in  this  book, 
plenty  of  flippancy,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  namby- 
pamby  ism.  We  make  one  extract : 

LITERATURE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

“  Literature  in  the  West  Indies  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Book¬ 
sellers  are  hardly  known,  and  books  little  patronised. 
Reading  is  by  no  means  a  favourite  amusement  among 
the  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  planters  and  private  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  tolerable  libraries,  and  superb  bookcases  to 
contain  them  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  valua¬ 
ble  volumes,  cased,  as  they  generally  are,  in  gilt  calf,  or 
Russia,  are  more  for  ornament  than  use  ;  they  contribute 
to  furnish  the  rooms,  but  very  little  to  improve  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  of  the  West  Indians  ;  the  fact  is,  the  climate 
is  too  hot  for  study,  and  their  minds  are  too  much  fa¬ 
tigued  with  the  cares  of  business  to  lead  them  to  seek  for 
relaxation  in  any  but  very  light  reading,  and  very  little 
even  of  that.  Were  I  asked,  I  should  give  it  as  my  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  coloured  people  read  more  than  any  other 
class  of  inhabitants  in  the  Antilles.  They  have  an  innate 
desire  for  information,  and  a  wish  to  acquire  knowledge, 
which  is  always  most  praiseworthy,  and  very  often  most 
successful. 

“  The  publications  printed  in  the  West  Indies  are  seldom 
any  other  than  newspapers  and  almanacks.  Of  the  former, 
there  are  usually  two  published  in  each  island  ;  though 
in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the  larger  colonies,  there  are 
perhaps  more.  In  these,  the  leading  articles  are  some  of 
them  well  written,  the  political  remarks  strong  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  matter  often 
considerable,  and  seldom  uninteresting.  The  standard  of 
talent,  however,  varies  greatly  in  the  different  islands ; 
and  there  are  a  few  that  display  a  vast  superiority  over 
the  rest.  Among  these,  I  think  I  may  number  the  St 
Vincent  Gazette,  by  Drape,  in  which  the  articles  are 
generally  as  well  written  as  they  are  badly  printed,  ex¬ 
hibiting  vast  talent  but  little  care ;  and  the  St  George's 
Chronicle,  in  which  both  care  and  talent  are  mingled  to  a 
very  creditable  degree. 

“  The  almanacks  are  commonly  of  two  kinds;  one  print¬ 
ed  on  a  sheet  for  pasting  up  in  the  counting-houses  of  the 
merchants,  and  one  in  a  small  volume — containing  a  good 
deal  of  useful  information — for  the  pocket. 

“  The  almanacks  published  in  Grenada  are  the  most  per¬ 
fect  that  have  yet  appeared,  both  for  the  elegance  of  their 
typography  and  the  usefulness  of  their  contents ;  that 
printed  by  Baker  is  illustrated  by  a  neat  lithographic 
drawing,  and  he  deserves  great  credit  for  having  been  the 
first  to  produce  one  with  such  an  embellishment. 

“  I  have  often  thought  that  a  good  monthly  periodical 
would  do  well  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  I  have  been  told 
that,  where  the  attempt  has  been  made,  it  has  usually 
proved  unsuccessful,  from  having  fallen  into  personalities, 
so  generally  disliked,  and  yet  so  difficult  to  be  avoided,  in 
a  small  community.” 


A  Guide  and  Pocket  Companion  through  Italy.  By 
William  Cathcart  Boyd,  31.  D.  London.  Whittaker. 
1830. 

A  CAPITAL  travelling  companion,  on  a  new  plan,  to  the 
sunny  clime  of  Italyt  This  ‘‘  Guide”  describes  the  usual 
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grand  tours,  gives  the  posts  and  distances,  rates  of  post¬ 
ing,  monies,  expenses  of  living,  directions  and  hints  to 
travellers,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  of  antiquity,  as  catalogues  (Mr  Boyd  tells  us)  of 
the  paintings  and  statuary  are  always  to  be  had  for  a 
mere  trifle,  at  the  different  towns.  We  think  this  hand¬ 
some  little  pocket-companion  may  be  referred  to  with 
confidence.  There  is  a  new  feature,  too,  in  this  work  ; 
Dr  Boyd’s  medical  hints  will  be  found  valuable  to  the 
traveller.  The  typography  of  the  book  does  credit  to 
the  London  press,  and  a  correct  map  of  Italy  accompa¬ 
nies  it.  A  few  pictorial  embellishments  would  not  have 
been  amiss  in  a  work  so  worthy  of  our  best  recommenda¬ 
tion. 


A  Companion  to  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland y  Westmorelandy 
and  Lancashire ;  in  a  Descriptive  Account  of  a  Family 
Tour,  and  Excursions  on  Horseback  and  on  Foot,  Se¬ 
cond  Edition.  By  Edward  Baines,  Jun.  London. 
Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  1830.  12mo.  Pp.  312. 

Mr  Baines  has  succeeded  in  combining  in  this  volume 
the  accuracy  of  a  Guide-Book,  with  the  liveliness  and  in¬ 
terest  of  a  Personal  Narrative.  In  the  present  edition, 
he  has  made  some  judicious  alterations  and  useful  addi¬ 
tions.  Knowing  something  of  the  districts  of  which  it 
treats,  we  are  the  better  able  to  recommend  the  volume 
with  confidence  to  our  readers. 


History  in  all  Ages,  I^ondon,  printed  for  the  Proprie¬ 
tors  of  Publications  on  Christian  Principles.  Joseph 
Ogle  Robinson.  1830.  12mo.  Pp.  520. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  an  accurate  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  written  in  the 
shape  of  question  and  answer,  and  seems  well  adapted  for 
the  use  of  schools,  and  young  people  in  general. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  GARDENS  AND  GARDENERS. 

BEING  AN  EXCELLENT  SUMMER  ARTICLE. 

I  HAVE  a  love  for  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  garden. 
Even  that  little  square  plot  at  the  back  of  my  house, 
which  from  the  narrowness  of  its  superficies,  and  the 
height  of  its  walls,  looks  not  unlike  a  draw-well,  and 
where  a  few  straggling  blades  of  grass  find  with  difficulty 
air  and  sunshine  enough  to  keep  them  alive,  has  a  corner 
in  my  affections.  This  love  1  am  inclined  to  regard  as 
in  some  sort  an  elementary  feeling — an  innate  attach¬ 
ment,  born  with  me,  and  wanting  but  the  presence  of  a 
suitable  object  to  call  it  into  full  activity.  From  the 
first  moment  I  knew  what  a  garden  was,  I  felt  a  long¬ 
ing  for  some  patch  of  earth,  however  small,  where  I 
might  turn  up  the  mould,  and  plant  and  water.  It  was 
long  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  indulging  my  in¬ 
clination.  Window-boxes  w'ere  recommended  ;  but  they 
proved  sorry  substitutes.  I  could  not  stand  in  them, 
rhere  was  a  cellar  in  my  mother’s  house  in  which  the 
potatoes  were  kept.  One  or  two  of  them  had  rolled  into 
a  corner,  and  having  lain  there  unnoticed  for  a  length  of 
time,  they  shot  out,  at  last,  some  long  w  hite  runners. 
These  could  scarcely  be  called  vegetation— they  were  co¬ 
lourless  and  leafless — but  they  w^ere  something  growing, 
and  upon  the  ground,  and  I  watched  them  as  a  florist 
would  do  his  rarest  flower.  Our  housemaid  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  are  troubled  with  a  pro¬ 
pensity  to  tidiness,  and  one  day  w  hen  I  was  at  school, 
she  swept  away  my  subterraneous  garden  bodily.  I  wept, 
and  refused  to  be  comforted  ;  till  one  day  I  observed  a 
green  leaf  protruding  through  a  chink  between  the  two 


steps  by  which  we  ascended  from  the  street  to  the.  door 
of  our  dwelling.  A  bean  had  dropped  into  it  by  accident, 
and  finding  a  small  portion  of  earth  at  the  bottom,  had 
struck  out  roots  and  leaves.  This  was  a  treasure,  but 

one  day  some  heavy-footed  monster  trampled  upon  it _ 

it  withered.  Not  Jack  himself,  had  he  seen  his  miracu¬ 
lous  bean-stalk  cut  down  as  he  was  about  to  attempt  his 
voyage  of  discovery  to  its  summit,  could  have  suffered 
more  than  I  did. 

When  about  ten  years  of  age,  it  was  judged  expedient 
to  send  me  to  a  school,  at  some  distance  from  home  ;  and 
there  I  at  last  attained  what  I  had  so  long  ardently  co¬ 
veted.  Each  boy  had  a  border  allotted  to  him  in  the 
master’s  large  garden,  which  he  was  allowed  to  manage 
according  to  his  own  fancy.  Was  I  not  happy  ?  I  felt, 
as  I  stood  in  my  little  territory,  the  first  dawnings  of 
the  pride  and  pleasure  of  ownership.  I  watched  with  un- 
w'carying  interest  the  progress  of  every  plant  from  its  ap¬ 
pearance  above  the  soil,  till  I  collected  its  ripe  seed.  I 
changed  continually  the  arrangement  of  my  flowers.  My 
leisure  moments,  my  little  pocket  money,  all  were  devoted 
to  my  garden.  There  w’as  a  tall  tree  in  the  centre  of  it. 
During  summer,  I  used  to  con  my  tasks,  or  read  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe,  seated  up  among  the  branches.  My  favourite 
passages  were  those  that  described  Robinson’s  horticultu¬ 
ral  attempts. 

Old  fool  that  I  am  !  What  has  carried  me  back  just 
now  to  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  and  set  me  to  describe 
childish  trifles  with  an  eager  and  accurate  gravity,  as 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  trifling  objects  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  as  the  'wonderful  'wealth  of  art  lavished  by  some 
Flemish  painters  upon  their  pictures  of  still  life,  with 
the  meanness  of  the  pots  and  pans  which  compose  them? 
Strange  how  trifles  'will  at  times  assume  a  burlesque  im¬ 
portance  in  our  estimation !  I  have  experienced  many 
crosses  of  life,  but  at  this  moment  none  touches  me  so 
nearly  as  that  it  has  never  been  in  my  power  to  indulge 
my  passion  for  gardening.  That  little  spot  of  ground — 
my  first,  my  only  garden — stands  out  with  a  brightness 
among  the  recollections  of  my  life,  akin  to  that  which, 
in  the  mind  of  our  first  father,  must  have  attached  itself 
to  the  only  spot  where  he  tasted  unalloyed  happiness. 

I  have,  however,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  managed  to 
derive  much  enjoyment  from  the  conversation  of  garden¬ 
ers,  and  from  lounging  about  in  the  gardens  of  others. 
Bartoline  Saddletree  was  never  happy  but  when  he  was 
in  the  Parliament  House,  seeing  causes  managed,  if  he 
had  none  to  manage  himself.  I  have  known  people  to 
whom  the  monthly  perusal  of  the  Sporting  Magazine  was 
a  sufficient  succedaneum  for  their  inability  to  join  in  the 
sports  of  the  field.  Every  body  has  at  times  met  with 
younkers  who  wear  spurs  on  Sunday,  and  who, 

“  When  the  circling  glass  warms  their  vain  heads, 

Can  talk  of  horses  which  they  never  cross’d, 

And  fancy  fox-hunts  where  they  ne’er  shall  ride.” 

I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  free  of  the  corporation  of 
“  Would-be’s,” — one  of  those  who  long  for  what  they  can 
never  have,  and  seek  at  times  to  cheat  themselves,  by 
dint  of  conversing  with  the  more  fortunate,  into  a  half  be¬ 
lief  that  their  wishes  are  attained.  A  more  innocent  self- 
delusion  than  mine  can  scarcely  'well  be. 

They  are  a  pleasant  set  of  fellows,  your  gardeners — both 
the  professional  gentlemen  and  the  amateurs.  The  for¬ 
mer  in  particular  are  less  known  than  they  deserve  to  be. 
They  belong,  in  virtue  of  their  breeding  and  employment, 
to  the  labouring  classes  ;  but  there  is  something  in  the 
scenes  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  in  the  objects 
upon  wdiich  their  labour  is  expended,  calculated  to  awaken 
the  sentiments  of  x*omance,  and  the  aspirings  after  know¬ 
ledge,  which  are  in  general  trodden  down  and  stifled  by 
the  dull  routine  of  mechanical  exertion.  When  was  a 
grocer  ever  known  to  have  his  love  of  learning  excited  by 
a  curiosity  to  know  the  natural  history  of  the  articles  he 
deals  in  ?  But  where  shall  find  a  gardener  who 
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not  a  smattering  of  botany  ?— ay,  and  a  comfortable  as¬ 
sortment  of  Latin  remnants  to  deck  the  fag-ends  of  his 
sentences?  Lawyers,  it  is  true,  have  something  of  the 
same,  but  their  Latin  wants  the  natural  grace  of  the 
gardener's ;  they  speak  according  to  a  cold  formal  system 
—  and  a  proverbially  bad  system ;  but  with  the  gar¬ 
dener  it  is  as  if  some  handfuls  of  Latin  words  had  been 
scattere<l  in  his  mind,  and  had  there  struck  root,  and 
sprung  up  in  a  thousand  agreeable  varieties,  and  original 
groups.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  these  advantages  of 
the  gardener  are  common  to  all  agricultural  labourers. 
By  no  means.  There  is  something  too  wholesale  in  the 
ploughman's  or  the  mower’s  style  of  working.  They  do 
not  care  for  a  single  plant,  but  for  a  whole  harvest ;  and 
we  never  find  a  mind  thus  prematurely  accustomed  to 
the  contemplation  of  vague  generalities,  susceptible  of  the 
charms  of  knowledge.  It  is  in  the  minute  attention  to 
individuals  required  at  the  hand  of  the  gardener,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  cause  of  that  fine  discriminating  tact 
that  leads  him  unavoidably  on  the  way  to  learning.  If 
Adam  had  been  any  other  trade  than  a  gardener,  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  tree  of  knowledge  would  have  been  so  irresisti¬ 
bly  tempting. 

Then  his  sentiment !  From  the  days  of  Shakspeare, 
the  gardener  has  been  noted  for  his  sentimentality.  The 
only  one  of  Richard  the  Second’s  dependants  who  sym¬ 
pathises  gracefully  with  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate 
queen,  is  the  gardener.  What  man,  in  his  rank  of  life,  but 
a  gardener,  could  have  thought  of  planting  a  bank  of  rue 
on  the  spot  where  the  queen  dropt  a  tear,  in  sad  memo¬ 
rial  of  her  woes?  Then,  (not  to  overwhelm  the  reader 
with  examples,)  is  there  not  in  later  times  the  inimitable 
Andrew  Fairser\’ice  ?  There  are,  we  confess  it  with  the 
deepest  regret,  some  parts  of  Andrew’s  conduct  which  do 
not  easily  admit  of  a  defence.  He  showed,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  signs  of  a  cold  and  selfish  spirit;  even  his  honesty 
was  of  a  dubious  kind ;  and  his  courage  far  from  un¬ 
questionable.  But  the  worse  we  make  Andrew’s  cha¬ 
racter  to  be,  the  better  for  our  theory.  What  other  habits 
and  pursuits  could  have  rendered  such  a  man  capable  of  the 
fine  burst  of  feeling  with  which  he  describes  to  Frank  Os- 
baldistone  the  beauties  of  a  bed  of  cole  worts  by  moonlight  ? 

A  gardener’s  sentiment,  we  confess,  is  rather  peculiar.  It 
is  not  allied  to  love — it  does  not  affect  the  brotherhood  of 
kindred  creatures  whose  pulse  beats  back  to  ours.  It  is 
rarely  that  you  hear  of  a  gardener  in  love.  They  inherit 
a  portion  of  that  mysterious  dower  which  rested  upon  those 
who  in  old  times  studied  the  habits  and  properties  of 
plants.  Penetmting  into  the  hidden  secrets  of  nature, 
and  approaching  more  nearly  to  converse  with  the  spirit¬ 
ual  world,  they  feel  the  mantle  of  its  unimpassioned  na¬ 
ture  cast  around  them,  and  walk  among  men  with  less  of 
their  frail  and  feverish  passions.  It  is  but  seldom  that 
you  see  a  wife  and  children  viewed  as  w'elcome  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  garden. 

The  amateur  differs  little  from  the  professional  gardener, 
except  in  his  being  sometimes  a  man  of  more  education, 
and,  in  general,  free  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  mer¬ 
cantile  speculation.  He,  too,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
bachelor.  Now  I  know  there  is  a  prejudice,  in  general 
but  too  well  founded,  against  this  class  of  society  ;  but  the 
gardener  ought  to  be  made  an  exception.  He  is  not  like 
other  Benedicts,  selfish  and  engrossing ;  he  has  an  active 
and  benevolent  spirit,  and  would  fain  see  all  people  happy. 
It  is  true  that  he  loves  his  flowers  better  than  any  thing 
else — except,  perhaps,  his  cat  and  his  old  housekeeper ; 
but  then  he  likes  people  to  come  and  see  his  garden,  and 
he  is  always  ready  to  impart  a  share  of  his  rarest  ti*ea- 
sures  to  those  who  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  them.  He 
is  hale  and  happy,  for  he  is  a  nursling  of  the  free  air  as 
much  as  any  of  his  flowers  and  shrubs.  He  is  the  friend 
and  particular  acquaintance  of  every  bird  that  builds  its 
nest  in  his  leafy  comers.  He  cannot  abide  any  thing  that 
is  harsh  or  ill-natured.  Politics  ai*c  his  aversion  ;  a  news¬ 
paper  enters  not  his  door. 


From  the  gardener,  I  turn  to  his  territory.  Gardens 
are  as  various  as  the  characters  and  circumstances  of  their 
proprietors  ;  and  although,  like  them,  they  have  all  some¬ 
thing  in  common,  each  has,  at  the  same  time,  something 
of  its  own.  How  different  the  garden  of  the  cottager 
with  its  single  bush  of  southern- wood,  its  two  carnations, 
and  solitary  rose,  from  the  extensive  piece  of  ground 
walled  in  from  the  northern  and  eastern  blasts,  with  its 
numerous  fruit-trees,  (standard  or  trained  upon  the  wall 
and  espaliers,) — its  thousand  flowers  of  the  gayest  dyes 
and  richest  perfumes, — its  hot-houses  and  green-houses, 
where  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  other  regions  flourish  in 
other  climates  !  And  how  different  from  both  the  royal 
garden,  where  we  wander,  now  through  forest  glades,  and 
anon  among  trim  parterres,  surrounded  by  artificial  ter¬ 
races,  and  gay  alcoves,  where  the  very  water  has  yielded 
to  the  power  of  the  artist,  and  assumes  unwonted  form 
and  motion  at  his  bidding  !  All  of  these  have  their  pecu¬ 
liar  charms;  but,  as  it  would  fill  half-a-dozen  Journals 
at  the  least,  to  expatiate  on  them  all,  I  must  confine  my¬ 
self  to  the  enquiry,  what  it  is  that  gives  the  garden  its 
chief  and  characteristic  delightfulness  ? 

An  idea  has  gone  abroad  in  our  days,  that  gardens 
ought  to  be  imitations  of  nature  ; — a  most  absurd  notion, 
and  indicativ'e  of  a  want  of  feeling  for  the  true  charm  of 
the  garden.  Our  picturesque  gardeners  profess  to  create 
beautiful  landscapes.  The  truth  is,  that  they  create  poor 
and  paltry  attempts  at  something  very  fine.  Natural 
scenery  is  a  creation  on  too  Large  a  scale  to  be  aped  by 
the  handiwork  of  man.  But  not  only  has  this  false  di¬ 
rection  of  gardening  talent  spoiled  our  larger  gardens,  it 
has  exercised  a  detrimental  influence  on  the  smallest. 
Since  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  arti¬ 
ficial  gardening  show's  a  false  and  a  vitiated  taste,  and  since 
the  fashion  of  laying  out  gardens  in  what  is  called  the 
natural  style  can  only  be  practised  on  a  large  scale,  such 
persons  as  have  only  a  rood  or  two  of  land,  have  for  some 
time  contented  themselves  with  rearing  fruits  and  herbs, 
and  an  occasional  flow'er,  esteeming  it  in  vain  to  attempt 
any  thing  ornamental  on  so  small  a  scale.  A  square  plot 
of  ground  is  measured  off  and  surrounded  with  walls. 
From  the  centre  four  straight  gravel  walks  are  drawn 
perpendicular  to  each  of  the  w'alls.  At  a  distance  of  a 
couple  of  yards  from  each  wall,  a  walk  is  laid  out  paral¬ 
lel  to  it,  these  four  walks  forming  a  lesser  square  enclo¬ 
sure  within  the  greater  one.  All  the  walks  are  bordered 
on  either  side  with  their  edgings  of  box- wood,  two  inches 
in  height.  Fruit-trees  and  gooseberry  bushes  are  planted 
at  regular  intervals,  and  in  formal  rows.  Flowers  are 
also  planted  at  regular  distances,  so  as  not  to  incommode 
each  other.  This  may  be  a  good  nursery,  but  it  is  not  a 
garden.  Its  effect  is  stiff,  bare,  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  true  garden  is  a  place  which  a  man  has  set  a[)art  for 
himself,  and  filled  with  all  the  rarest  plants.  These  ciin- 
not  be  arranged  or  distributed  in  a  natural  way,  for 
their  very  assemblage  in  such  quantities  shows  that  man’s 
hand  has  been  busy  upon  them.  But  still  there  is  room 
for  ornamental  arrangement,  although  it  must  be  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  artificial  character  of  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion.  A  little  quaintness  is  rather  an  advantage  than  a 
drawback.  The  first  retjuisite  in  a  perfect  garden  is,  that 
we  should  feel,  when  we  are  in  it,  shut  in  from  the  exter¬ 
nal  world.  This  is  best  effected  by  circling  its  utmost 
limits  with  the  tallest  shrubs,  which  serve  to  screen  the 
garden  from  the  prying  eyes  of  neighbours,  and  afford, 
in  the  summer  time,  a  pleasing  and  umbrageous  canopy. 
The  next  requisite  is,  that  there  should  be  plenty  of 
plants.  They  ought  to  be  rather  crowded  than  other¬ 
wise,  so  as  to  convey  an  impression  of  a  rich  and  luxu¬ 
riant  vegetation.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  walks,  for¬ 
mality  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  entirely  avoided.  The 
feeling  inseparable  from  a  garden,  we  have  said  above,  is? 
that  it  is  a  storehouse  of  vegetable  wealth  ;  and  our  walks 
ought  to  be  arranged  less  with  an  eye  to  picturesque  effect, 
|haa  to  the  oommodious  approach  they  afford  to  our  How* 
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ers  and  shrubs.  The  exact  manner  of  laying  them  out 
must  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  ground  ;  which  is 
all  the  better  of  having  an  unequal  surface,  both  as  that 
affords  more  variety,  and  is  advantageous  to  some  kinds 
of  plants.  In  placing  hothouses,  which  are  a  great  addi¬ 
tion  to  every  garden,  we  must  choose  their  locality  at  first 
with  a  view  solely  to  utility.  They  must  stand  on  the 
spot  which  affords  the  best  exposure.  This  first  great 
object  being  attained,  we  must  next  consider  how  we  can 
render  them  ornamental.  It  will  generally  be  found, 
that  by  disregarding  show  in  the  first  instance,  we  have 
obtained  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  wider  and  more 
varied  beauty  into  our  garden,  than  we  could  have  plan¬ 
ned  beforehand.  It  is  the  analogy  of  nature — in  sacri¬ 
ficing  our  immediate  pleasure  to  the  principles  of  honour 
and  justice,  we  are  invariably  preparing  for  ourselves  a 
more  noble  and  lasting  happiness. 

There  are  some  ornaments  which,  although  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  garden,  may,  in  certain  situations,  be  introduced 
with  advantage.  Where  there  is  a  great  inequality  of 
ground,  terraces  laid  out,  and  decorated  with  some  archi¬ 
tectural  pretensions,  are  a  valuable  addition.  When  the 
enduring  growth  of  the  plants  has  subdued  them  to  the 
character  of  the  scene,  they  much  enhance  the  charms  of 
the  garden.  In  more  genial  climates  than  ours,  an  oc¬ 
casional  bust  or  statue,  peeping  from  among  the  green 
leaves,  pleases  the  eye,  and  affords  hints  for  meditation. 
Our  variable  weather  causes  them  to  moulder  too  quickly 
away  ;  and  in  winter,  they  gleam  coldly  and  uncomforta¬ 
bly  through  the  leafless  trees.  In  Italy,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  exquisitely  refreshing  in  the  play  of  fountains,  and 
marble  ornaments  add  both  to  their  apparent  coolness  and 
to  their  beauty.  With  us  they  are  unnecessary.  “  Too 
much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia.”  A  small  piece 
of  water  is,  however,  always  an  improvement  to  a  garden. 
It  is  in  keeping,  for  a  supply  of  this  element  is  required 
in  summer  for  the  drooping  flowers  ;  and  although  it  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  rival  the  beauties  of  a  lake,  there  is  yet 
something  exquisitely  pleasing  in  its  transparency,  and  its 
reflections  of  tree  and  sky.  A  summer-house  is  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  of  good  stone  and  lime. 
Leafy  bowers  are  fine  things  to  read  of,  but  they  are 
plagued  with  insects.  In  general,  too,  they  are  stiff,  and 
ought  to  be  abrogated,  with  all  the  bare  and  stunted  pro¬ 
ductions  of  what  has  been  called  the  topiarian  art. 

It  is  true  that  our  brief  and  uncertain  summer  affords 
us  but  a  short  space  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  garden ;  but 
this  is  the  very  reason  why  we  ought  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  In  its  embowered  shades  we  can  best  concentrate 
our  affections  and  thoughts,  scattered  and  dissipated  among 
the  multitudinous  cares  of  the  world.  There  we  can  as¬ 
semble  our  friends  around  us,  or  we  may  bask  alone  in 
the  sun,  until  we  seem  to  ripen  with  the  fruits  over¬ 
head,  or  sit  in  the  breathless  hush  of  midnight,  looking  at 
the  pale  moon,  and  the  few  intensely  bright  stars  around 
her.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  reach  the  solitudes  of 
nature,  there  to  commune  with  his  own  heart;  hut  almost 
every  one  may  have  a  garden,  where  he  can  lock  out  the 
dense  crowd  that  jostles  him  in  the  streets.  And  if  at 
times  his  thoughts  be  interrupted  by  the  laugh  from  some 
neighbouring  garden,  or  by  the  small  happy  voices  of  chil¬ 
dren,  this  will  but  give  a  heartier  and  more  human  turn 
to  his  musings,  teaching  him  how  many  thousands  are 
unconsciously  sympathising  with  his  happiness. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  POET  SCHILLER. 

Schiller  was  born  in  the  year  1759,  at  Marbach,  a 
small  town  of  Wurtemberg.  His  father  had  beenasur- 
fieon  in  the  Bavarian  army  ;  but  at  the  time  of  Schiller’s 
birth,  was  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  laying  out  of  various  extensive  pleasure 
founds.  His  mother  was  a  baker’s  daughter,  and  nel- 
tiwr  of  his  parents  seem  to  bare  been  in  nn^  way  remark* 


able.  Schiller,  when  a  boy,  distinguished  himself  little 
from  other  bo}’^.  One  or  two  silly  anecdotes  are  told,  by 
which  hb  astonishing  precocity  is  attempted  to  be  proved ; 
but  our  grandmothers  can  tell  more  wonderful  things  of 
us  all ;  and,  even  although  authenticated,  they  prove  no¬ 
thing.  He  was  originally  destined  for  the  church,  and 
had  made  some  progress  in  his  ecclesiastical  studies,  when 
his  father  changed  his  mind,  and  determined  to  make  him 
a  lawyer.  The  dry  details  of  the  juridical  profession  ex¬ 
cited  in  Schiller  nothing  but  the  most  unfeigned  disgust, 
and  he  at  last  relinquished  it  altogether  for  one  he  ima¬ 
gined  more  inviting — medicine.  The  whole  of  his  col¬ 
lege  life,  however,  seems  to  have  been  any  thing  but  happy. 
Confined  to  his  chambers  at  Stuttgard,  he  was  shut  out 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  for  any  knowledge 
he  had  acquired  of  men  and  manners,  he  was  indebted 
entirely  to  books.  Many  of  the  estimates  he  had  formed 
regarding  them  were,  consequently,  erroneous.  Apparent 
evil,  however,  frequently  produces  real  good,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  inadequate  causes  have  often  occasioned  the  most 
important  results.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  perverted 
discipline  of  the  Stuttgard  school,  the  “  Robbers”  might 
never  have  been  given  to  the  world ;  yet  this  work  forms 
an  era  not  only  in  Schiller’s  history,  but  in  the  literature 
of  Europe.  There  was  never  an  author  rose  more  sud¬ 
denly  from  obscurity  to  fame.  Hitherto  Schiller  had  pass¬ 
ed  for  an  unprofitable,  discontented,  and  disobedient  boy  ; 
but  the  giant  might  of  his  nature  now  stood  forth  confess¬ 
ed.  “  He  burst  upon  the  world  like  a  meteor  ;  and  sur¬ 
prise,  for  a  time,  suspended  the  power  of  cool  and  rational 
criticism.”  His  tragedy,  which  appeared  when  he  was 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  and  which  he  published  at  his 
own  expense,  not  being  able  to  find  any  bookseller  that 
would  undertake  it,  was,  in  a  few  months,  translated  into 
almost  all  the  modern  languages,  and  became  the  uni¬ 
versal  topic  among  literary  men.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
at  present  to  enter  into  its  peculiar  merits  or  defects ;  but 
this  much  we  will  say,  that,  however  great  its  faults  may 
be,  it  possesses  beauties  which  no  other  German  author 
— not  even  Schiller  himself — has  ever  surpassed. 

Soon  after  this,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dalberg, 
the  superintendent  of  the  theatre  at  Manheim ;  and  in 
1783,  two  other  tragedies — the  “  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco,” 
and  “  Cabal  and  Love” — were  brought  upon  the  stage 
there  with  the  greatest  success.  He  now  left  Stuttgard 
finally,  and  renounced  at  once  divinity,  law,  and  medi¬ 
cine,  for  the  more  alluring  charms  of  a  literary  life.  “  All 
my  connexions,”  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  “  arc  now 
dissolved.  The  public  is  now  all  to  me,  my  study,  my 
sovereign,  my  confident.  To  the  public  alone  I  hence¬ 
forth  belong ;  before  this,  and  no  other  tribunal,  will  I 
place  myself ;  this  alone  do  I  reverence  and  fear.  Some¬ 
thing  majestic  hovers  before  me,  as  I  determine  now  to 
wear  no  other  fetters  hut  the  sentence  of  the  world,  to 
appeal  to  no  other  throne  but  the  soul  of  man.”  He  re¬ 
mained  at  Manheim  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  became  the  editor  of  the  “  German  Thalia,” — a 
publication  principally  devoted  to  theatrical  criticisms, 
essays  on  the  nature  of  the  stage,  its  history  in  various 
countries,  and  its  moral  and  intellectual  effects.  He  gave 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  philosophical  pursuits,  of  which 
he  had  been  always  fond,  and  produced  the  “  Philosophic 
Letters,”  in  which  it  appears  that  scepticism  often  inter¬ 
fered  with  his  fairest  visions,  and  threw  a  shadow  across 
his  soul,  even  in  its  loftiest  moods. 

As  his  genius  expanded,  and  his  name  became  more 
and  more  known,  Schiller  began  to  long  for  a  wider  s]»here 
of  action.  He  accordingly  removed  first  to  Leipzig,  and 
afterwards  to  Dresden,  where  he  completed  his  tragedy 
of  “  Don  Carlos,”  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  some 
time,  and  gave  it  to  the  world  in  1786.  This  is  the  first 
of  his  plays  that  bears  the  stamp  of  full  maturity,  and 
may  safely  take  its  place  among  the  finest  compositions  of 
a  similar  nature.  It  Is  as  much  superior  to  the  “  Filippo’* 
of  Alfieri;  as  the  Othello”  of  Shakspeare  is  to  the  Cato’l 
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of  Addison.  It  was  received  with  immediate  and  uni¬ 
versal  approbation.  Yet,  notwithstanding  its  celebritj”, 
he  now  grew  tired  of  writing  for  the  stage,  and  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  years  turned  his  thoughts  to  other 
subjects.  He  published  a  number  of  smaller  pieces,  which 
are  esteemed  by  the  Germans  as  forming  one  of  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  their  miscellaneous  poetry.  Soon 
afterwards  the  “  Ghostseer”  made  its  appearance,  a  novel 
in  two  volumes,  but  of  unequal  merit. 

Though  his  studies  were  thus  multifarious,  and  his  pro¬ 
ductions  so  voluminous,  Schiller  did  not  live  as  a  solitary 
recluse  or  morose  bookworm.  His  mannei’s  were  frank, 
simple,  and  unembarrassed,  and  his  dispositions  social  and 
conciliating.  He  resided  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous 
circle  of  friends  in  Dresden,  and  that  circle  was  greatly 
enlarged  by  a  visit  he  paid,  in  1787,  to  Weimar,  at  that 
time  the  very  Athens  of  Germany,  and  subsequently  to 
Kudolstadt.  In  the  former  he  became  acquainted  with 
Herder  and  Wieland,  and  in  the  latter  with  Goethe. 
His  first  interview  with  Goethe  was  rather  unpropitious. 
Goethe  was  always  jealous  of  his  own  literary  renown, 
and  Schiller  was  a  formidable  rival.  But  by  degrees  his 
better  feelings  overcame  all  others,  and  a  friendship  was 
formed,  which  was  never  interrupted  till  death  put  an  end 
to  it. 

Schiller,  meanwhile,  was  busily  engaged  in  historical 
researches,  and  in  the  following  year  the  first  volume  of 
his  “  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  United  Netherlands” 
was  produced.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  work  was 
never  finished,  for  it  would  have  ranked  as  the  very  best 
of  Schiller’s  prose  compositions.  Soon  after  its  publica¬ 
tion  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Jena,  whither  he  immediately  went ;  and,  in  the 
February  following,  married  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been 
for  some  time  attached,  and  with  whom  he  seems  to  have 
lived  a  happy  and  virtuous  life.  Hear  how  he  himself 
expresses  it :  “  Life  is  quite  a  different  thing  by  the  side 
of  a  beloved  wife,  than  when  forsaken  and  alone.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Nature !  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  fully  enjoy  it,  live 
in  it.  The  world  again  clothes  itself  around  me  in  poetic 
forms  ;  old  feelings  are  again  awakening  in  my  breast  !” 
In  his  new  office  he  devoted  himself  with  double  zeal  to 
history;  and  in  1791  his  chief  performance  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  literature  appeared — the  “  History’  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War.**  It  has  its  imperfections,  but  Ger¬ 
many  can  boast  of  no  other  historical  work  equal  to  it ; 
and,  in  saying  so,  we  do  not  forget  Muller.  It  was  in 
this  year  that  the  first  severe  fit  of  sickness  overtook  him 
be  hud  ever  experienced  ;  and  though  he  overcame  it  in 
the  present  instance,  the  blessing  of  entire  health  never 
returned  to  him.  His  disorder  was  in  the  chest,  and  was 
probably  induced  by  his  severe  habits  of  study ;  for  though 
tall,  he  was  not  robust,  and  his  frame  was  too  weak  for 
the  sleepless  soul  that  dwelt  within  it.  He  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  professorship,  but  a  pension  was  settled  on 
him  of  a  thousand  crowns.  As  his  health  partially  re¬ 
turned  he  resumed  his  activity,  and  was  for  a  while  deeply 
involved  in  all  the  mysticism  of  the  Kantean  system  of 
philosophy.  He  published  sevei*al  treatises  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  they  are  now  the  least  remembered  of  all  his 
works.  Kscaping  from  this  vortex,  he  seems  to  have 
projected  the  writing  of  an  epic  poem,  and  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia  was  to  have  been  his  hero;  but  it  was  a 
scheme  upon  the  execution  of  which  he  never  entered. 
His  old  partiality  for  the  drama  returned,  and  for  several 
years  he  consecrated  his  brightest  hours  to  the  tragedy  of 
“  Wallenstein.**  His  place  of  study  was  in  a  garden  in 
the  suburbs  of  Jena,  where  he  commonly  retired  about 
sunset ;  and  Doering  informs  us,  that,  on  sitting  down 
to  his  desk  at  nights,  he  was  wont  to  keep  some  strong 
coffee  or  chocolate,  but  more  frequently  a  flask  of  old 
Rhenish  or  Champagne,  standing  by  him,  that  he  might, 
from  time  to  time,  repair  the  exhaustion  of  nature.  Often 
the  neighbours  used  to  hear  him  earnestly  declaiming  in 
tie  silence  of  the  night ;  and  whoever  had  an  opportunity 


of  watching  him  on  such  occasions — a  thing  very  easy  to 
be  done  from  the  heights  lying  opposite  his  little  garden, 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  dell — might  see  him  now 
speaking  aloud,  and  walking  swiftly  to  and  fro  in  hU 
chamber,  then  suddenly  throwing  himself  down  into  big 
chair  and  writing;  and  drinking  the  while,  sometimes 
more  than  once,  from  the  glass  standing  near  him.  In 
winter  he  was  to  be  found  at  his  desk  till  four,  or  even 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  in  summer,  till  towards  three. 
He  then  went  to  bed,  from  which  he  seldom  rose  till  nine 
or  ten.”  Wallenstein”  was  at  last  produced,  a  drama 
in  eleven  acts,  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which 
may  be  considered  a  distinct  play.  It  was  the  most 
splendid  production  he  had  yet  published,  and  was  received 
accordingly.  It  was  given  to  the  world  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  may  safely  be  rated  as  the 
greatest  dramatic  work  of  which  that  century  can  boast. 
Beside  it  the  tragedies  of  France  are  cold  and  insipid ; 
and  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  England  was  enjoying 
the  vulgar  horrors  of  the  “  Castle  Spectre  !”  “  Wallen¬ 

stein”  has  been  very  well  translated  into  French  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Constant ;  and  the  two  last  parts  still  better  into 
English  by  Messrs  Coleridge  and  Moir. 

Soon  after  its  publication,  Schiller  removed  to  Weimar, 
where  his  “  Mary  Stuart,”  his  “  Maid  of  Orleans,”  his 
“  Bride  of  Messina,”  and  his  “  Wilhelm  Tell,”  successively 
appeared.  Of  these,  the  most  deservedly  popular  were 
the  second  and  the  last.  At  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
“  Maid  of  Orleans,”  in  Leipzig,  Schiller  was  in  the  theatre. 
When  the  curtain  dropped,  at  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
there  arose,  on  all  sides,  a  shout  of  Us  lehe  Friedrich 
Schiller !  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  and 
other  military  music.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  the 
whole  assembly  left  their  places,  went  out,  and  crowded 
round  the  door  through  which  the  poet  was  expected  to 
come ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  show  himself,  than  his  ad¬ 
miring  spectators,  uncovering  their  heads,  made  an  avenue 
for  him  to  pass ;  and  as  he  walked  along,  many  held  up 
their  children,  and  exclaimed.  That  is  he  !  This  must 
have  been  a  moment  worth  a  life  of  misery.  It  was 
among  the  latest  of  his  brilliant  hours.  In  the  spring  of 
1805,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  his  old  malady  re¬ 
turned  with  more  than  its  original  virulence.  On  the 
9th  of  May,  it  reached  a  crisis.  He  became,  for  some 
hours,  delirious ;  but,  towards  evening,  his  senses  were 
restored.  Some  one  enquiring  how  he  felt,  he  said, 
“  Calmer  and  calmer ;”  he  soon  afterwards  sunk  into  a 
deep  sleep,  and  awoke  no  more.  11.  G.  B. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Fanny  Kemble  is  a  little  girl  of  very  considerable  ge¬ 
nius.  There  is  nothing  awful,  or  overwhelming,  or 
mysterious,  or  prodigious  about  her, — nothing  to  make 
grave  gentlemen  of  forty  gape  in  stupid  wonder, — or 
calm,  judicious,  and  hackneyed  critics,  like  ourselves,  feel 
our  faculties  benumbed,  and  our  minds  confused,  by  her 
unprecedented  powers ;  but  there  is  something  about  her 
which  makes  it  pleasant  to  see  her  act,  and  which  gives 
good  promise  of  excellence  yet  to  be.  As  soon  as  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  curiosity  which  have  attended  her  first  sea¬ 
son  in  town,  and  her  first  provincial  tour,  have  subsided, 
the  truth  of  this  sober  and  rational  statement  will  be¬ 
come  a]>parent  to  persons  whose  inexperience  occasioned 
their  being  more  easily  carried  away  by  the  current  than 
we  were.  Miss  Kemble  has  now  played  four  of  her  prin¬ 
cipal  parts — Juliet,  JBelvidcra,  Isabella,  eend  Mrs  13 everley 
— and  she  has  acquitted  herself  in  each  in  a  highly  cre¬ 
ditable  and  resj>ectable  manner.  To  say  that  she  had,  in 
any  of  them,  eipialled  the  matured  powers  of  Miss 
O’Neill,  or  made  even  a  far-off  approach  to  the  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  Mrs  Siddons,  would  be  flattery  of  the 
grossest  description.  Yet,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we 
hav^  anjr  inclination  to  damn  with  faint  praise.  Wi®^ 
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Kemble,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is  not.  nineteen  ; 
and  to  suppose  her,  at  so  early  an  age,  capable  of  achie¬ 
ving  the  highest  conquests  of  the  drama,  would  be  to 
suppose  her  something  more  than  human.  Her  person  is 
not  yet  nearly  filled  up,  her  voice  has  not  acquired  half 
its  strength  and  volume,  and  her  features  are  still  far  too 
girlish  for  the  display  of  those  mightier  passions  which 
agitate  the  breast  of  man  or  woman.  In  many  instances, 
]\Iiss  Kemble  shows  us  more  what  she  wishes  to  do,  than 
what  she  does.  If  this  be  obvious,  even  in  our  small 
Theatre,  we  should  think  it  must  have  been  necessarily 
much  more  obvious  at  Co  vent  Garden.  But  let  it  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  Miss  Kemble  has  hitherto  played,  both  there 
and  here,  under  very  favourable  auspices.  If  an  actor  or 
^  actress  once  contrives  to  excite  public  interest,  the  pro¬ 
miscuous  audiences  assembled  in  consequence  are  ever 
ready  to  take  up  and  applaud  the  slightest  points  they 
may  happen  to  make,  while  efforts  of  a  higher  description, 
made  by  others  who  have  ceased  to  attract  by  their  no- 
velty,  are  passed  over  in  entire  silence.  Frequently  have 
we  seen  pet  performers  or  stars  praised  to  the  echo  for 
traits  of  acting  which  indicated  no  genius  whatever,  just 
as  we  have  seen  some  pompous  triton  in  a  small  literary 
coterie  throw  all  the  minnows  that  surrounded  him  into 
convulsions  of  delighted  laughter,  with  one  small  shake 
of  his  tail.  Nothing  is  more  disgusting  to  a  man  of  com¬ 
mon  discrimination,  than  to  perceive  the  idiotical  man¬ 
ner  in  which  a  mob  of  boobies  avv.ard  their  commenda¬ 
tion.  There  is  an  immense  number  of  fat,  officious. 
Cockney  boobies  among  a  London  audience ;  and,  when 
once  Fanny  Kemble’s  wheel  was  set  in  motion,  these  poor 
drivels  pushed  in  their  fingers  on  every  spoke,  anxious  to 
enjoy  the  good-natured  and  paltry  vanity  of  aiding  in  ac¬ 
celerating  its  motion.  But  we  men  of  Edinburgh  take 
the  credit  to  ourselves  of  being  a  cooler  and  more  saga- 
'  cious  race  ;  and  we  do  not  scramble  over  each  other’s 
heads,  or  break  each  other’s  ribs,  at  the  pit  door,  to  see 
one  whom  we  are  not  pretty  well  assured  is  worthy  the 
price  thus  paid  for  her. 

Miss  Fanny  Kemble’s  face  is  not  beautiful,  her  voice 
is  not  musical,  her  elocution  is  not  perfect,  her  figure  is 
not  commanding  ; — consequently  Miss  Kemble  is  not 
calculated  to  burst  upon  you,  and  to  command  your  at¬ 
tention,  whether  you  will  or  not.  The  next  question, 
therefore,  comes  to  be — Is  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  calcula¬ 
ted  to  gain  upon  you?  We  think  she  is — Her  face, 
though  not  beautiful,  is  expressive  ;  her  voice,  though  not 
musical,  is  touching  in  its  lower  tones  ;  her  elocution, 
though  not  perfect,  may  be  improved  ;  her  figure,  though 
not  commanding,  is  graceful.  We  have  .already  said, 
that  owing  to  her  youth,  she  wants  many  physical  re¬ 
quisites  for  the  delineation  of  the  stormier  passions;  and  we 
may  now  add,  as  explanatory  of  this,  that  in  every  scene 
which  requires  much  energy  of  action,  she  is  obliged  to 
strain  her  voice  and  distort  her  countenance,  in  order  to 
bring  out  any  thing  like  her  own  conceptions  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  should  be  performed.  Still,  her  own 
conceptions  are  often  excellent,  and  though  they  are 
sometimes  more  like  a  sketch  than  a  finished  picture, 
they  yet  show  what  could  be  done  had  the  artist  the 
full  command  of  her  own  resources.  In  the  calmer 
scenes,  where  good  taste  and  lady-like  feeling  are  the 
chief  requisites.  Miss  Kemble  nev'er  disappoints.  This 
is  a  very  excellent  foundation  for  any  actress  to  rest  upon, 
for  it  implies  the  presence  of  those  finer  susceptibilities 
which  are  at  the  root  of  all  genius,  and  without  which 
there  may  be  some  display  of  vulgar  power,  but  never 
of  high  and  genuine  talent.  As  an  instance  of  what  we 
mean,  we  would  particularly  refer  to  Miss  Kemble’s  no¬ 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  Isabellay  ov'ercome  by  the 
unremitting,  warm,  and  respectful  attentions  of  Villo  '^!/y 
ought  at  length  to  yield  a  half  consent  to  become  his 
wile.  The  words  are  these  : — 

——1—“  my  pleasures  are 
Buried,  and  cold,  in  my  dead  husband’s  grave ; 


And  I  should  wrong  the  truth,  myself,  and  you, 

To  say  that  I  can  ever  love  again. 

I  owe  this  declaration  to  myself ; 

But  as  a  proof  that  I  owe  all  to  you. 

If,  after  what  I  have  said,  you  can  resolve 
To  think  me  worth  your  love — Where  am  I  going  ? 

You  cannot  think  it ;  ’tis  impossible  !’* 

The  first  part  of  this  speech  was  delivered  in  a  slow  so¬ 
lemn  accent,  and  as  she  proceeded.  Miss  Kemble  gradually 
became  more  and  more  embarrassed,  partially  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands  to  conceal  her  agitation,  but  at  length 
when  the  full  force  of  the  promise  she  was  about  to 
make  Hashed  upon  her,  she  started  up  at  once  to  her  full 
height,  and  with  a  generous  burst  of  heroic  energy,  full 
of  the  deathless  love  she  bore  her  unforgotten  23iron,  she 
turned  away  from  Villerog,  exclaiming, 

- “  Where  am  I  going  ? 

You  cannot  think  it ;  *tis  impossible  !” 

IVIiss  Kemble  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that  wo 
consider  this  the  finest  thing  she  has  yet  done  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  There  was  no  stage  trick  in  it,  and  it  went  di¬ 
rectly  home  to  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  the  more  di¬ 
rectly  that  the  transition  was  unexpected,  but  admirably 
managed. 

In  the  business  of  the  stage,  IVIiss  Kemble  has  been 
excellently  schooled,  and  certainly  she  could  have  had  few 
instructors  superior  to  her  own  father,  who  wjilks  the 
boards  more  completely  like  a  gentleman  than  almost  any 
performer  we  recollect.  We  have  he.ard  this  knowledge 
of  st.age  business  charged  to  Miss  Kemble  .as  a  fault,  but 
this  is  absurd.  One  might  as  well  accuse  a  lawyer  of 
being  too  intimately  versed  in  the  technic.alities  of  his 
profession,  which  are  just  as  necessary  to  his  success  in 
it  as  the  highest  abilities.  Miss  Kemble’s  attitudes  and 
by-play  are,  of  course,  studied  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
so,  we  presume,  is  every  thing  of  much  merit  in  this 
world,  at  least  we  scarcely  know  any  thing  worth  ha¬ 
ving  that  is  to  be  had  without  study.  Miss  Kemble  is 
young,  and  likely  to  improve.  If  she  does,  in  any  fair 
proportion,  she  will  unquestionably  be  a  great  actress 
if  she  does  not,  she  will  at  le.ast  remain  what  she  is  at 
present — a  pleasing  and  elegant  one,  with  here  and  there 
flashes  of  genius  bre.aking  through.  She  will  also  enjoy 
the  advantage  in  two  or  three  years,  of  ceasing  to  be  what 
she  is  now,  too  young  for  the  great  majority  of  parts  she 
plays. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  IVIiss  Kemble  in  comedy,  but  she 
is  to  appear  as  Lady  Townly  this  evening,  and  will  next 
week,  we  believe,  sustain  the  part  of  Leatrice^  which  she 
has  not  hitherto  performed  in  London.  Her  abilities 
will  thus  be  more  completely  placed  before  us,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  add,  to  our  present  remarks,  some  others  of 
interest  next  Saturday. 

©Iti  dfcvbevu^. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


TO  JULIANA. 

(’ocLi)ST  thou  stand  before  me  now 
With  thy  fair  and  sunny  brow. 

And  the  chestnut  curls  that  made 
Here  and  there  a  partial  shade. 

Thou  wouldst  not  be  more  mine  own 
Than  thou  art,  as  thus,  alone. 

In  the  evening’s  golden  hour, 

I  summon  thee  with  spell  of  power, 
And,  by  the  magic  of  my  art. 

Fold  thee,  dear  one,  to  my  heart. 

Now  thy  hand  is  lock’d  in  mine. 
Now  my  arms  around  thee  twine, 
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Now  the  silver  light  I  kiss 
From  thine  eye's  soft  loveliness, 

Now  my  lips  impatient  seek 
The  peachy  blossoms  of  thy  cheek, 

Now  still  bolder,  fonder  grown, 

Rest  in  rapture  on  thine  own. 

And  I  hear  thy  voice  the  while. 

And  I  catch  thy  flitting  smile, — 

Voice  as  soft  as  wimpling  stream—* 

Smile  as  sweet  as  fairy's  dream. 

Little  heed  we  time  or  tide. 

Or  what  future  hours  may  hide ; 

Grief  can  never  come  to  us 
While  we  love  each  other  thus,— 

Change  can  ne'er  the  bosom  sear. 

Evil  never  enter  here  ; 

Closer — closer  to  my  heart, — 

Ha  !  why  wake  I  with  a  start  ? 

Vision  !  must  it  still  be  so  ? 

Fad'st  thou  like  the  airy  bow  ? 

Break  I  from  my  reverie. 

Nought  within  my  grasp  to  see 
But  this  little  jas'mine  flower. 

Spell  of  unsubstantial  power. 

Though  its  name  be  link'd  with  thine. 

And  that  fancy  made  thee  mine. 

Now  I  know  that  many  a  mile 
Lies  between  me  and  thy  smile  ; 

Other  friends  are  round  thee  met. 

Other  hopes  before  thee  set ; 

Other  eyes  are  gazing  on  thee. 

Other  words  of  praise  have  won  thee 
Now  and  then,  perchance,  there  may, 

When  thy  memory  goes  astray. 

Rise  one  passing  thought  of  me. 

But  it  lingers  not  with  thee  ; 

And  on  some  one  at  thy  side, 

Rests  the  smile  that  was  my  pride. 

Yet,  sweet,  if  I  do  thee  wrong. 

Thus  to  speak  in  idle  song. 

If  to  doubt  that  thou  canst  love. 

Where  thy  judgment  doth  approve. 

If  to  fear  thy  passion's  blight 
Do  thy  nobler  nature  slight, — 

Do  not  blame  me,  hut  forgive. 

Since  thou  know'st  I  only  live 

In  the  hope  that  thou  to  me 

More  than  thou  ere  hast  been,  will  he. 

H.  G.  B. 


Watch  the  change  of  the  season 
From  winter  to  spring  ; 

Not  the  “  still  voice’*  of  reason 
More  solace  can  bring. 

If  the  flowers  that  we  cherish 
New  blossoms  will  take;— 

If  the  moth  that  may  perish 
Again  will  awake ; — 

If  the  rainbow's  past  glory 
Revives  in  the  sky 
Though  it  perish  before  ye. 

Oh  !  why  may  not  I  ? 

Though  the  willow-trees  round 
In  loneliness  wave. 

And  the  thorn-chain  he  hound 
On  my  silent  grave ; — 
Though  men  may  assemble 
To  murmur  and  weep, 

Who  view,  hut  to  tremble, 

So  awful  a  sleep  ; — 

Yet  remember  my  spirit, 

A  captive  set  free. 

Will  for  ever  inherit 
Its  life  over  thee. 

When  moonlight  is  gleaming 
O'er  turret  and  tree. 

And  the  night  wind  is  streaming 
Away  oil  the  sea  ; 

When  meteor  lights,  sweeping. 
Illumine  the  glade. 

And  the  cypress  is  weeping 
Alone  in  the  shade  ; 

When  the  voice  of  the  fountain 
In  melody  springs. 

And  one  bird  from  a  mountain 
In  solitude  sings — 

Oh,  remember  that  I, 

Where  man  hath  not  been. 
May  he  hovering  nigh. 

To  bless  thee  unseen ; — 

If  the  dreams  come  the  lighter 
That  trouble  thy  rest. 

If  the  hopes  gleam  the  brighter 
That  burn  in  thy  breast. 

Oh,  think  by  thy  pillow 
We  often  may  meet. 

Though  I  change  like  the  billow 
Which  breaks  at  thy  feet. 


Alastor. 


LIN£S  ON  LIFE. 


When  health  is  declining 
Midst  sickness  and  fears. 
And  .the  heart  is  repining 
In  silence  and  tears ; — 
When  visions  of  sorrow 
Glide  over  the  brain. 

And  the  dawn  of  the  morrow 
Is  usher'd  in  pain  ; — 
When  hope  does  but  linger, 

A  spectre  in  gloom. 

Whose  pale  chilly  finger 
Points  on  to  the  tomb  ; — 
When  the  past  but  returns 
As  dreams  that  are  fled. 
And  the  lonely  lamp  burns 
At  the  foot  of  the  dead — 
Oh,  look  out  in  the  midnight 
With  love-searching  eye, 
Though  evading  thy  sight. 
Will  my  spirit  be  nigh  ! 


IBy  Lawrence  Macdonald, 

Call  on  the  viewless  winds  for  woman's  sighs, 
Caught  up  by  them  into  the  liquid  air. 
Proclaiming  grief  to  the  unconscious  skies  ; 

Call  on  the  earth  to  make  her  bosom  bare. 

To  show  the  ocean  in  her  depth  that  lies 
Of  human  tears,  all  shed  amid  the  cries 
Of  human  nature's  agonizing  pain  ! 

Bare  all  to  view,  and,  with  thy  wondering  eyes. 
Behold  the  spirit’s  grief!  the  heart’s  big  rain  ! 
Then  say — why  o'er  the  earth  this  flood  of  misery  came. 

With  man's  frail  bark  upon  its  billows  toss’d. 

The  mast  all  shivering  'mid  life’s  heavy  gale. 

The  rudder  gone,  life's  pointing  compass  lost. 

While  mental  darkness  crowds  to  fill  the  sail ! — 
But  death,  or  soon  or  late,  will  burst  the  spell. 

And  fling  the  stormy  clouds  of  life  away. 
Revealing  to  our  eyes  that  heaven  or  hell— 

The  deeper  darkness,  or  the  brighter  day, — 

Which  Priests  proclaim,  and  Poets  twine  throughout 
their  lay ! 


X 
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literarv  chit-chat  and  varieties. 


poRTRATT  OF  THK  Ettrtcic  SHEPHERD.— Out  readcTS  will  learn 
with  pleasure  that  Mj  Watson  Gordon— whose  admirable  portrait  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  we  described  ten  days  ago— has  now  nearly  finished 
a  paioting  of  a  similar  size,  and  of  equal  excellence,  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.  It  is  by  far  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  likeness 
existing  of  the  author  of  the  “  Queen’s  Wake.’*  It  has  been  painted, 
and  is  to  be  engraved,  expressly  for  the  Literary  Journal,  It  gives 
us  much  pleasure  thus  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  present  our  readers 
with  so  excellent  a  likeness  of  one  whose  extraordinary  genius  is 
universally  acknowledged,  as  well  in  England  as  in  his  own  country ; 
and  who,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Literary  Journal,  has  been 
one  of  our  most  valued  and  constant  correspondents.  The  engra¬ 
ving  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks,  and  we  shall  give  our  readers  due 
notice  of  its  appearance. 

Among  other  novelties  announced  for  immediate  publication,  are 
the  following  The  Separation :  a  novel.  By  the  authoress  of 
Flirtation.  The  story  of  which  is  reported  to  be  founded  upon  a 
recent  extraordinary  affair  in  high  life.— The  Personal  Memoirs  of 
Pryce  Gordon,  Esq.  who,  it  is  understood,  has  seen  much  of  men 
and  manners,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  during  the  last  half  century. 
—Wedded  Life  in  the  Upper  Ranks:  a  novel. — The  Oxonians.  By 
the  author  of  the  Roue .— Frescatis ;  or  Scenes  in  Paris.— And,  Fo¬ 
reign  Exclusives  in  London. 

The  first  number  of  the  Library  of  General  Knowledge,  which  has 
been  for  some  time  announced  by  Messrs  Colburn  and  Bentley,  on 
the  popular  plan  of  cheap  monthly  publication,  will  make  its  appear¬ 
ance,  we  understand,  on  the  first  day  of  next  month.  The  subject 
adopted  for  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking  is  one  of  univer¬ 
sal  interest  to  Great  Britain— the  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  task,  it  appears,  has  been  confided  to  Mr  Galt,  who  was 
the  companion  of  his  lordship  during  one  period  of  his  foreign  tra¬ 
vels,  and  who  is  reported  to  l^  the  possessor  of  such  materials  as  will 
be  found  to  add  considerable  novelty  to  the  other  attractions  which  a 
work  of  this  nature,  published  on  the  plan  in  question,  must  possess. 

We  understand  that  **  The  Denounced,”  by  the  author  of  **  The 
O’Hara  Tales,”  will  be  published  in  a  few  days.  The  work  consists, 
we  are  told,  of  two  tales,  which  describe  the  severity  of  those  laws 
which  were  enacted  and  enforced  during  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  against  the  Catholics.  The  contentions  that  were  continually 
taking  place  between  the  proscribed  papists  and  the  emissaries  of  the 
government  have  doubtless  afforded  good  scope  for  the  author’s 
powers.  The  work  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Cheap  Lite RATURK^^ Among  the  many  proofs  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  literary  information  may  be  mentioned  the  sale  of  the 
cheap  editions  of  the  English  Translations  of  the  ancient  classic  wri¬ 
ters.  We  are  informed  from  good  authority  that  nearly  twenty 
thousand  volumes  have  already  been  sold  of  Valpy’s  beautiful  pocket 
edition  of  the  Classical  Library,  now  in  the  course  of  publication, 
and  in  which  have  already  been  given  English  Translations  of  De¬ 
mosthenes,  Sallust,  Xenophon,  and  Herodotus. 

The  first  volume  of  the  History  of  England,  by  Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh,  will  appear  on  the  first  of  next  month. 

The  Juvenile  Library. — (From  a  Correspondent.) — Besides 
one  or  two  other  collections  of  a  totally  distinct  nature,  Messrs  Col¬ 
burn  and  Bentley  arc  about  to  publish  that  great  desideratum,  a  Ju¬ 
venile  Library,  in  cheap  monthly  volumes,  with  suitable  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  truism,  that  when  the  young  are  removed  from  their 
schools,  or  studies,  with  the  character  of  having  completed  their 
education,  they  are  in  general  deplorably  ignorant  of  almost  every 
thing  which  their  immediate  intercourse  with  the  world  requires  they 
should  know,  is  too  notorious  to  need  argument.  To  simplify  infor¬ 
mation — to  afford  facilities  to  parents  and  teachers— to  prepare  juve¬ 
nile  minds  for  more  complicated  and  extended  relations  than  mere 
education  (even  with  all  its  modern  improvements)  has  ever  con¬ 
templated ;— such  are  the  objects  of  this  Library,  which  is  formed  to 
supply  a  regular  succession  of  volumes  that  shMl  be  eligible  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  young,  to  guide  their  steps,  to  strengthen  their 
moral  character,  and,  by  the  great  force  of  example,  to  smooth  their 
way  to  knowledge,  and  its  concomitant,  happiness.  The  conduct  of 
the  work  is  to  be  confided  to  the  able  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette, 
assisted  by  a  large  circle  of  talented  friends. 

Chit-chat  from  London. — There  appears  every  probability  that 
a  Metropolitan  cemetery,  on  the  model  of  Perc  la  Chaise,  will  speed¬ 
ily  be  commenced.  A  public  meeting  on  the  subject  was  held  a  few 
days  ago,  which  was  attended  by  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
influence.— The  fuss  that  has  been  made  about  the  death  of  M‘Kay 
the  pugilist  is  quite  ridiculous.  Every  body  knows  that  boxing  is  a 
sport  countenanced  by  the  first  authorities  in  England,  and  a  prize¬ 
fighter  takes  the  chances  of  death  just  as  a  soldier  does  who  receives 
the  king’s  pay.  The  one  uses  a  musket,  and  the  other  his  own  fists, 
and  both  kill  or  are  killed  equally  lawfully.  It  would  be  the  grossest 
injustice  to  punish  Byrne  by  what  would  be  nothing  less  than  an  ex- 
post-facto  cn«actincnt.— Mr  Charles  Bell  has  resign^  his  professor¬ 


ship  in  the  London  University.  His  reasons  are  understood  to  be  the 
impossibility  of  realizing  the  prospects  originally  held  out  to  the  me¬ 
dical  pupils.— It  is  said  that  a  question  is  likely  to  arise  whether  the 
Pavilion  at  Brighton  is  a  royal  palace,  and  as  such,  the  property  of 
the  Crown ;  or  whether  it  is  the  private  property  of  his  present  Ma¬ 
jesty.— An  excellent  Panorama  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam  has  been 
recently  opened  by  the  indefatigable  Mr  Burford.— Lord  Grosvenor 
has  opened  his  splendid  gallery  of  pictures  to  public  view  for  a  short 
time.— Dr  Paris  has  sold  his  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  for  a  thousand  guineas. — There  has  been  a  great 
falling  off  lately  in  many  of  the  periodical  publications ;  and  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  discover  the  cause,  unless  it  be  in  the  want  of  means,  of  which 
every  body  complains.  The  Sunday  Newspapers  have  severely  felt 
the  depression— some  of  the  oldest  have  fallen  250  to  500  per  week 
during  the  last  two  or  three  months.  It  would  seem  from  this  that 
there  is  really  a  diminution  of  means  in  the  lower  and  middling 
classes  to  purchase  newspapers,  for  it  cannot  be  said  to  arise  from 
want  of  news,  since  there  are  as  many  subjects  of  excitement  now  as 
there  have  been  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

The  Contrast.— IjL  The  Giant  Angling* 

His  rod  was  fashion’d  of  a  sturdy  oak. 

His  line  a  cable,  which  in  storms  ne’er  broke. 

His  hook  he  baited  with  a  dragon’s  tail. 

And  on  a  rock  he  sat  and  bobb’d  for  whale. 

2r/.  The  Dandy  Angling* 

His  angle  was  a  peacock’s  feather. 

His  casting  line  a  midge’s  tether ; 

His  hook  he  baited  with  mites  of  cheese. 

And  he  lay  in  his  bed  and  bobb’d  for  fleas. 

Theatrical  Gossip, — The  most  recent  novelty  is  Taglioni,  a  new 
opera-dancer  from  Paris.  Her  dancing  seems  to  be  considered 
above  all  praise, — superior  even  to  that  of  Brocard,  Varennes,  Ves- 
tris,  or  Noblet.  She  is  only  to  be  a  short  time  in  London.— Drury 
Lane  closed  for  the  season  on  the  14th,  and  Covent  Garden  on  the 
15th  of  this  month.— It  is  understood  that  Miss  Paton  is  now  living 
avow’cdly  with  Mr  Wood,  in  which  case  we  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  Londoners,  by  way  of  example  to  their  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  will  continue  to  heap  their  plaudits  uiion  both  the  lady  and  gen¬ 
tleman.  Kean  was  treated  more  severely ;  but  **  kissing  goes  by  fa¬ 
vour.”— The  affairs  of  Covent  Garden  being  now  reinstated,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  have  intimated  their  willingness  to  pay  back  the  loans  advan¬ 
ced  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. — Madame  Vestrii  is  now  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  where  she  has  been  playing  the  appropriate  part  of  Apollo  in  the 
farce  of  “  Midas. ”-»-The  proprietors  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Liver¬ 
pool,  have  obteinevd  a  conviction  against  the  proprietors  of  the  minor 
theatre  ihcrc,  for  an  infringement  of  the  patent.  The  penalty  for  one 
night’s  performances  was  L.50.  Mr  Bass  of  the  Caledonian  Theatre 
here  should  read  the  case  attentively.— Mr  Murray  has  gone,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  to  London,  and  from  thence  is  to  proceed  to  Switzerland, 
on  account  of  his  hca’th.  He  has  left  the  affairs  of  the  theatre  here 
(prospectively  speaking)  in  a  very  unsettled  state.— There  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  the  report  that  Miss  Noel  (now  Mrs  Dr  Oushc)  is  to 
return  to  the  stage.— Mr  Horncastle  of  the  Caledonian  Theatre  takes 
his  benefit  on  Monday,  and  as  he  is  much  the  cleverest  and  most  re¬ 
spectable  performer  in  that  establishment,  we  hope  his  merits  will 
not  go  without  recompense. — We  understand  that  Mr  Alexander  is 
about  to  obtain  a  five-years*  lease  of  the  patent  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
Glasgow. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

June  12 — 18. 

Sat.  The  Slave,  4’  Life  in  London* 

Mon.  llomeo  and  Juliet,  4*  Rosina. 

Tues.  Venice  Preserved,  Sf  Brother  and  Sister* 

Wed.  Isabella,  Sf  Raising  the  Wind* 

Thurs.  The  Gamester,  if  Gilderny* 

Fri.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  4’  Teddy  the  Tiler* 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  glad  that  F.  acknowledges  the  unfairness  of  pressing  us 
to  death  with  wit,”  without  affording  us  the  means  of  answering, 
which  wc  deem  particularly  cruel.  The  packet  is  perfectly  safe,  and 
will  remain  so. — Our  friend  at  Woolwich  will  hear  from  us  soon. 
We  have  already  reviewed  the  volume  he  has  sent  us. — The  novel 
called  “  The  Writer’s  Clerk”  is  the  production,  we  believe,  of  a  per¬ 
son  of  the  name  of  Kelly.  Not  having  read  the  work,  we  can  give 
no  opinion  upon  its  merits.—**  A  Letter  from  Oban”  in  our  next. 

**  A  Poet’s  Feelings,”  by  “  W.  M.”  of  Glasgow,  and  **  The  Pride 
o*  the  Glen,”  by  **  M.”  of  Arbroath,  shall  have  a  place.—**  The 
Harp  of  Grief,”  the  Lines  by  **  T.  C.,”  and  the  Verses  from  Glas¬ 
gow  in  praise  of  Ale,  are  inadmissible. 


Erratum  in  our  last. — In  the  notice  of  the  Illustrations  of  the 
Waverley  Novels — speaking  of  Lucy  Ashton  and  her  father  rescued 
from  the  bull  by  Ravcnswooil,  the  artist’s  name  should  be  Landseer, 
iiiste4;d  of  Leslie. 
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Jmt  arrived, 

LANDSEER’S  TAM  O’SHANTER. 


This  day  was  published. 

Neatly  printed  in  post  8vo,  price  28. 

TAM  O*  SHANTER  AND  SOUTER  JOHNNY; 

A  POEM. 

By  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Illustrated  with  Six  highly-spirited  and  characteristic  Engravings  on 

Wood  from  Designs 
By  THOMAS  LANDSEER. 

Also,  just  published,  price  One  Shilling  each, 

THE  DEVIL’S  WALK. 

By  Professor  PORSON. 

With  Illustrations  by  R.  CRUIKSHANK. 

Uniform  with  the  DeviUs  Walk, 

MONSIEUR  NONGTONGPAW. 

With  Illustrations  by  R.  CRUIKSHANK. 

Uniform  with  the  Devil’s  Walk, 

MONSIEUR  TONSON. 

Illustrated  with  Six  Engravings,  and  a  Portrait  of  Tom  Kino, 

By  R.  CRUIKSHANK. 

A  few  sets  of  Proof  Impressions  of  the  Illustrations,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 
THE  BYRON  SEPARATION. 

S  YO 

A  VINDICATION  OF  LORD  BYRON, 

FROM  THE 

ASPERSIONS  OF  THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 

Published  by  Marsh  and  Millar,  London;  and  Constable  and 
Co.,  Edinburgh. 


CHEAPEST  BOOKS  EVER  OFFERED  TO 
-THE  PUBLIC. 


JAMES  KAY, 


BOOKSELLER, 

S,  BLENHEIM  PLACE,  NEW  LONDON  ROAD, 

TMPRESSED  with  the  liveliest  sense  of  gratitude 

for  the  distinguished  patronage  which  has  hitherto  attended  his 
exertions,  is  re8olve<l  to  SELL  OFF  his  WHOLE  STOCK  at  Prime 
Cost.  The  limits  of  an  advertisement  preclude  from  particularising 
more  than  a  few  of  the  larger  works  of  merit,  and  in  this  slight  enu¬ 
meration  he  may  mention— 

Scot’s  Bible,  new  edition,  only  L.5,  lOs. — Gregory's  Mechanics, 
3  vols.  L.2,  2s.  for  L.1,  lls.  6d.— Byron’s  Works,  4  vols.  only  11s.— 
British  Essayists,  30  vols.  new  edition,  L.9,  98.  for  L.3,  15s. — 
Walker's  Dictionary,  for  5.^.  6d.— Waverley  Novels,  last  edition,  32 
vols.  L.10,  10s.  for  L.6. — Another  edition,  42  vols.  L.16,  for  L.9. — 
Brown’s  Synopsis,  4  vols.  4to,  L.10,  10s.  for  L.8,  8s. — Bell’s  Com¬ 
mentaries,  2  vols.  4to,  4th  edition,  L.6,  Gs.  for  L.2,  2s.— Hansard’s 
Parliamentary  History  and  Debates,  State  Trials,  dec.  130  vols.  half¬ 
bound  Russia,  L.360,  for  L.130. — PeterdorfT’s  Common  Law  Report, 
13  vols.  L.20,  98.  6d.  for  L.15,  158. — Tegg’s  London  Encyclopiedia, 
45  voU.  L.18,  10s.  for  L.12.  10s. — Newton’s  Works,  2!8.  for  7s.— 
Newt'rn  on  the  Prophecies.  128.  for  6s. — Paley’s  Works,  15s.  for  5s. 
—Josephus,  188.  for  Cs. — Hume  and  Smollett,  14  vols.  to  the  Death 
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